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Be My “Walentine’’ 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
TILLIE 
Cassin, her sister 
Mrs. BEAMSDORFFER 


their parents 
Mr. BEAMSDORFFER } f 


Roy Pricer 

JIMMY KESSLER 

MANDY 

CLARA 

Tom 

OTHER Boys and GIRLs 
ScENE 1 


Serrine: The kitchen-dining room of 
the Beamsdorffer farmhouse. 

Ar Rise: TILuie and her younger sister, 
Cassin, are making paper valentines 
at the old-fashioned, drop-leaf table. 

Ture (Inspecting a valentine Cassie 
has just finished): How many times 
must I tell you that “wiolet” begins 
wis a wee, not a double-you! “Roses 
are red, wiolets are blue.’’ Wee, not 
double-you. (Returns valentine to 
CASSIE.) 

Casste: Ach, Tillie, it makes no nefer 


mind to me. Spelling ain’t what 
counts in a walentine. It’s the read- 
ing on it. 

TILE: Vat good iss the reading if the 
spelling’s all through-other? But I 
ain’t blaming you, child. It’s the 
vay ve talk still. Try as I vill, I 
mean try as I will, I get those 
plagued wee’s and double-you’s 
mixed up. Miss Thompson up at the 
high school helps me all she can. 
Efery day she says I am getting some 
better still, but sometimes I chust 
don’t know. Ach my, I do so vant 
to talk stylish the vay it makes on 
the radio. 

Cassie: You talk all right, Tillie, and 
over town they say Tillie Beams- 
dorffer is the smartest girl in these 
parts. 

Tiuure: Ach, Cassie, you’re chust try- 
ing to make me feel good. But I 
ain’t really smart. Oh, I got a head 
for figures. Even Pop gives me 
right on counting and making change 








at market, but I’d rather be smart 
in other vays. 

Cassie: Like what other vays? 

Tiiu1E: Vell, if I vas smart in the right 
vay, I’d be getting a walentine the 
same as Mandy Mullins and Clara 
Schneider and all the other girls in 
our class. Ach, Cassie, it greistles 
me, I ain’t smart vis the boys the 
vay they are. 

Cassie: You better not let Pop hear 
you talk like that, Tillie. You know 
he don’t hold vis boys no how. 

Titu1E: Ja. But Mandy and Clara, 
they got a Pop, too, and yet they 
each got such a vunderful red box of 
candy vis a satin bow. 

Cassie: Don’t you care, Tillie Beams- 
dorffer. Walentine’s Day ain’t ofer 
yet. I bet you'll get a red box of 
candy, too, maybe. Chimmie Kessler 
iss all the time a-hanging around, 
vanting to walk you home still. 

Titure: Ach, that Chimmie Kessler. 
Don’t talk about him. I hate him. 

Cassie: Bet if he’d bump at our door 
right now and walk in wis a box of 
candy under his arm, you vouldn’t 
be hating him. 

Tirtu1e: I vould so. I don’t vant I 
should have walentines from 
Chimmie Kessler. He’s too much a 
farmer like the rest of us. Pennsyl- 
wania Dutch he iss, too. All he talks 
about iss raising chickens and feed- 
ing the stock and picking potato 
bugs and such like. Oh, Cassie, it 
ain’t Chimmie Kessler I vant. It’s 
. . . if you efer tell on me, I’ll skin 
you alive... 

Cassie: Oh, I’d nefer, Tillie, I’d nefer 
tell. 

TiLuie (Drawing a long breath): Vell, I 


2 


sink I could die happy if chust vunet 
I could go some place wis Roy Price, 
and I know he likes me, too. 

Cassie: Roy Price? That tall, skinny 
boy that stops here wis his Mom 
still for the butter and eggs. 

Titi: Ach, Cassie, he ain’t skinny, 
He’s . . . oh, he’s chust vunderful, 
Efery time he stops here for the 
market sings, I get right avay such 
a dizzy spell. (Sighs.) 

CassiE: I’m glad I ain’t big enough 
yet to get so silly ofer boys. There 
ain’t no boy living could give mea 
dizzy spell in the head. 

Titre: Then for why all these here 
walentines? 

Cassie: They’re chust “girl’’ walen- 
tines for our box in school, and I’m 
writing all the werses myself on 
account of you know Pop’d nefer 
give me money to buy none at astore. 

TiLuiE: Ach yes. Pop don’t hold wis 
nossing like walentines, or boys. 
Cassie, I vish I could make a walen- 
tine for Roy Price. 

Cassie: You can if you vant to. Here’s 
some gold paper you can paste on it. 

Ti.u1e: No, not a paper walentine. I'd 
like to send him somesing special 80 
he’d set up and take notice. Oh, 
Cassie, if only Pop vould hold wis 
girls having dates and such! Maybe 
I could even get Roy Price to come 
calling. I know he vants to, but he 
don’t have durst to ask. 

Cassie: If you’d send him a walentine 
card, maybe he’d ask. 

True: Ach, vat’s the use? Pop’d nefer 
let me go anyhow. (Mrs. BEAMs 
DORFFER enters with a large basket of 
eggs.) 


Mrs. BramsporFFeR: Girls, girls! 
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Vat do you mean a-setting there 
fiddling and fooling wis them paper 
walentines, when the eggs ain’t 
sorted yet? Pretty soon your pop’ll 
be loading up for to take ’em into 
the store and you ain’t even started. 
Sich giggling and a-gawking around 
as you’ve been doing ven you should 
have been fixing up the eggs! 

CassiE: Tillie’s helping me make wis 
my walentines for the box in our 
room at school, Mom. Sich pretty 
ones we made still. See. 

Mrs. BEAMSDORFFER: Ja, right pretty 
they are, but eggs iss eggs and you 
know your pop. I brung you the 
bags so you can get started. 

Tue: Will Mrs. Price be a-stopping 
for hers this evening, Mom? 

Mrs. BEaMspORFFER: I guess likely 
she vill. Her and Mrs. Henry and 
Mrs. Gemmil, and Mrs. Thayer al- 
vays comes to the house for their 
butter and eggs. 

Tite: How many will the Prices be 
vanting this week, Mom? 

Mrs. BEAMSDORFFER: Two dozen like 
alvays. The list’s on top of the bas- 
ket, now get busy and make up the 
orders. Clear this drek off the table 
so’s you have room. 

Cassre: But, Mom, my walentines. 

Mrs. BramsporFFer: Your Pop’ll 
walentine you, if these eggs ain’t 
fixed up by the time he gets back. 
I’m going down cellar and make vis 
the other sings, so you take care of 
the eggs and see that you keep the 
orders straight. Last time, Cassie 
mixed’m all up somesing vunderful. 

Casste: I’ll be careful, Mom. And I’ll 
put all my walentines in my box so 
Pop von’t see ’em. 


True: Ach, let him see ’em vuncet. 
Maybe some walentines vould be 
good for Pop. Maybe he vouldn’t 
be all the time cross. 

Mrs. BeaMspoRFFER: Be careful how 
you talk about your Pop, Tillie 
Beamsdorffer. A vunderful good, 
kind man he iss still and gives you 
girls everysing you need. Sends you 
over to the high school on the bus 
and everysing. 

Titi: Ja, I know, and I ain’t com- 
plaining, Mom, but he ain’t like 
other Pops about clothes and parties 
and... vell. . . and boys. 

Mrs. BrEamsporFFER: Now, Tillie, 
don’t go a-getting your Pop all riled 
up about boys. He ain’t gonna have 
you traipsin around wis no boys till 
you’re growed up and that’s that. 

Titi: But, Mom, I am growed up, 
and all the girls go out vis boys still. 

Mrs. BEaMspoRFFER: I ain’t got time 
for no argufying. Chust fix the ‘eggs 
like I told you. 

Tire: All right, Mom, but. . 

Cassie: Come on, Tillie, I’ll help. 

Mrs. BEAMSDORFFER: That’s a good 
girl, Cassie, and Tillie, don’t you 
mind about the boys. You got 
plenty of time for courtin’ later on. 

Tiuu1: I don’t vant no courtin’, Mom, 
I chust vant a little fun. Couldn’t 
you talk to Pop a little? 

Mrs. BeamsporFFer: Vell, I'll see. 
. . . Maybe sometime I can drop a 
few hints to your Pop. 

TiLuI1Ee: Oh, Mom, vould you? Honest? 
I don’t vant I should go steady, 
regular, but chust vunce in a while. 

Mrs. BramMsporFFER: Ja, Child. I[ 
know. I know. Now go on, and fix 
them eggs and get it over wis. I got » 








my vork to do. (Ezit Mrs. Brams- 
DORFFER.) 

TiLuiE: Oh, Cassie, maybe Mom vill 
talk to Pop like she said. 

CasstE: Maybe. Mom can do a lot 
wis Pop ven she sets her head and 
feeds him full of shoefly pie. 

TiLu1e (Sorting eggs): Chust to handle 
these here eggs that go to the Prices 
gives me that vunderful dizzy spell. 
(Sighs.) 

Cassie: Vell, how’s for watching out 
that you don’t drop ’em wis all your 
dizzy spells. You know, Tillie, 
vuncet I read in a story book about 
a girl got herself a husband off of an 
egg. 

Tituie: Cassie Beamsdorffer! I never 
heard of sich a thing. 

Cassi: Vell, she did. 

TILE: How? 

Cassie: Vell, she vas packing eggs, 
chust like you and me, and she wrote 
her name and address on one of ’em. 
And ven the eggs got to the city and 
the grocery man vas unpacking ’em, 
he saw the name and address, and 
he wrote her a letter. Then she 
wrote him von, and he wrote her 
another and then she wrote back, 
and then he, vell, anyhow, that’s 
how it vent and it ended up they 
got married. 

True: Cassie, you’ve given me such a 
vunderful idea. (Grabs her sister and 
hugs her.) Oh, Cassie, it’s you’re the 


smart one in the Beamsdorffer 
family. 
CassteE: Ouch! Ouch! You're a- 


squeezing the breath out of me. 
Vat’s got into you? 

TILL: Oh Cassie, it’s the eggs. I’m 
gonna write a walentine on one of 


these here eggs for Roy Price. Pop 
needn’t sink he’s gonna spoil all my 
fun. I’m gonna inwite Roy Price to 
come over next Sursday night. 

Cassie (Horrified): Tillie, you vouldn’t 
have durst! 

TrLuie: I vould so. Besides, Mom and 
Pop’ll be over town next Sursday. 
It’s market day and they nefer get 
home till ten o’clock still. 

Cassie: Ach, Tillie, vat if Pop should 
find out! 

True: Vell, let him. I ain’t doing no 
wrong. All the other girls. . . 

Cass!IE: Ja, but I ain’t vorried about 
all the other girls . . . it’s you, and 
Pop scares me somesing vunderful. 

TiILuiE: It’s no use, Cassie, I’ve set my 
head. Give me vuncet a pencil, so’s 
I can write a little. 

CassIE: Vat vill you say? 

Titi: Not much. Chust a few vords 
that’ll fit on an egg. 

Tituir (Writing): There! I’ve got it 
still. 

Cassie: Let me see. Read it to me. 

TILLIE (Reading): 

“Come ofer Sursday, six till nine, 
And I vill be your walentine.” 

Cassie: Better put “P.S. Pop von’t be 
home.” 

Tirtuie: Maybe I better vould. He’s 
scared of Pop. 

Cassie: You better print it on wis ink. 
Pencil vill rub off. Here, here iss the 
pen and ink. (Handing it to her) 
Ach, Tillie, it gives me stomach 
butterflies chust to sink of it. 

True: Silly! there’s nossing to be 
afraid of. 

CassIE: Ja, nossing but Pop! 

True: Vell, the deed is done. See if 
the reading is plain. (CassIE in- 
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spects her handiwork.) 

Cassie: Ja, it’s plain. But, oh, my 
goodness, Tillie, how vill you be 
sure Roy gets the egg and not his 
mamma? 

Tuu1E: That’s easy. Ven I hand Roy 
this tut, ’ll chust smile and say .. . 
“Better take a good look at these 
eggs, Roy. You might find a walen- 
tine mixed in wis ’em.”’ 

Cassie: Vell, hurry up. Ve got all the 
other eggs to pack. (Girls work with 
eggs.) Vat time do you sink he’ll be 
coming for ’em? 

TiL1E: Oh, most any time tonight. 
Ven the doorbell rings, I’ll be sure 
to get to the door first, even if Mom 
and Pop are settin’ right here. 

Cassie: Ach, Tillie, I hope it vorks 
out all right. 

True: It vill. (Listening) Ach, mighty 
souls! I thought I heard Pop driving 
in the yard. Run out and look 
vuncet, Cassie. 

CassiE (Running off stage and calling): 
Ja, Tillie, it’s him! Quick, get the 
eggs in the tut before he comes in. 

Trtu1E: Ach, my goodness! He’s home 
early this evening. 

Cassie: I’m glad ve got the eggs all 
packed like Mom said. 

Mr. BEAMSDORFFER (Entering): Vell, 
vell, vell! Vie gehts du? Busy I see 
you are helping Mom wis the eggs. 
That’s good. 

True: It makes fine by us, Pop. But 
you’re home early. 

Mr. BeamsporFFER: Ja. I sought I’d 
come home early for vuncet, but it’s 
that prowoked I am! I forgot to 
stop by Ernie Schmidt’s place and 
leave off the pawn hoss he ordered 
from market. You and Cassie’ll 


chust have to take it ofer to him. 

Cassie: You mean right now? 

Titu1e: But, Pop, we can’t. Not now! 
It’s... it’s. . . too dark. 

Mr. BEaMSDORFFER (Laughing): Such 
a fraidy cat! There ain’t nossing to 
be afraid of. And you can take the 
lantern if you vant. 

True: But, Pop, can’t we take it to- 
morrow? 

Mr. BEAMSDORFFER: No. Ernie vants 
he should have his pawn hoss for 
breakfast. You’ll be there and back 
in no time. Now run along wis you. 

Cassie: But, Pop. . . the eggs! 

Tire: Ja, Mrs. Price vill be stopping 
by for her butter and eggs. 

Mr. BEAMSDORFFER: Vell, she'll 
get ’em. I guess me and Mom be- 
tween us can hand ’em to her. 

CassiE (Forgetting the big secret): But, 
Pop, maybe Roy Price will come 
himself and Tillie—(Claps hand over 
her mouth as she realizes what she is 
saying.) 

TiLure (Horrified) : Cassie! 

Mr. BEAMSDORFFER (Frowning): Aha! 
So that’s vich vay the vind blows! 
Can’t run an errand for your poor, 
old Pop for fear you’ll miss seeing 
that milk-sop Price boy! 

True: Ach, he ain’t no milk-sop. . . 
a 

Mr. BreamsporrFrer: It makes no nefer 
mind vat he iss. You ain’t gonna be 
here to make no eyes at him. Now 
get yourself out of here before I take 
a stick to you. The pawn hoss is 
in the vagon still. 

Truuie: But, Pop, please ... the 
eggs... 

Mr. BEAMSDORFFER: Vun more vord 
about them eggs, Tillie Beams- 








dorffer, and even if you are in high 
school, Pll. . . 

TiLu1e: Come on, Cassie, it’s no use. 
(Bursts into tears.) If the vorld vas 
comin’ to an end, Ernie Schmidt 
vould have to have his pawn hoss 
still. (Exit both girls.) 

Mr. BEAMSDORFFER: Now vat makes 
wis them two? They’re up to some- 
sing or my name ain’t Chakie 
Beamsdorffer. (Calling his wife) 
Emmie, Aw, Emmie, vehre’s you at? 

Mrs. BEAMSDORFFER (Entering): Here 
I am, Chakie. Vehre’s the girls? 

Mr. BEaMsporRFFER: Sent ’em ofer to 
Ernie Schmidt’s place on an errand, 
and you’d of thought Tillie vas 
killed. Sich a-veeping and a-vailin’! 

Mrs. BreaMsDORFFER: That’s funny. 
She alvays likes to go somevehres! 

Mr. BEAMSDORFFER: Not ven that 
Roy Price is a-coming to the house 
to fetch his butter and eggs. Aw, 
no! I tell you that girl of ourn is 
plum, boy-crazy! 

Mrs. BraMspoRFFER (Kindly): Ach, 
vell, Chakie, you know how girls iss 
and vat wis Walentine’s Day a-com- 
ing on... 

Mr. BeamsporrreRr: Valentines! Bah! 
A pack of foolishness! 

Mrs. BEAMSDORFFER (Looking over the 
bags of eggs): Still and all, Tillie’s 
young yet and Roy Price has sich 
vunderful curly hair and blue eyes! 

Mr. BEAMSDORFFER: There you go, 
taking up for her still! 

Mrs. BEAMSDORFFER: No, I ain’t, 
Chakie, but Tillie should ought to 
have more fun wis the boys and 
girls. Ach, don’t you remember how 
ve vas at her age? 

Mr. BEaMsDORFFER: My mind don’t 


make back that far. 

Mr. BrAaMsSDORFFER: Remember the 
walentine you sent me ven I vag 
sixteen? Your Pop didn’t hold wis 
such goings on either and you wrote 
me vun out on a paper tut! 

Mr. BraMsporRFFER (Getting inier- 
ested): I did? 

Mrs. BEAMSDORFFER: Ja! And s0 
pretty you made it still wis colored 
tulips and hearts all ofer it . . . and 
a werse inside. 

Mr. BEAMSDORFFER (Positively): | 
never wrote no werse! 

Mrs. BEAMSDORFFER: 
chust how it vent: 
“This little paper tut is full 
Of luffing vishes chust, 

The same that swells inside my 
heart 

Till it iss fit to bust!” 

Ach my! So beautiful it vas! 

Mr. Breamsporrrer (Laughing): Ach, 
Emmie, vas I sich a milksop? 

Mrs. BEaMSDORFFER: Ja! But you 
vas a handsome milksop, much 
better looking than this Roy Price 
of Tillie’s. 

Mr. BeamsporFFeER: He ain’t Tillie’s 
Roy Price. 

Mrs. BEAMSDORFFER: Vell, ven he 
comes for the eggs, Chakie, I vas 
sinking, maybe we could tell him he 
could set up wis Tillie sometime ven 
it ain’t a school night? How about 
it, Chakie? Tillie is a good girl, and all 
the other girls, they got boy friends 
still. 

Mr. BEAMSDORFFER: Vell . . . if you 
sink it’s all right, Emmie, but still 
and all, I chust don’t know! 

Mrs. BEaAMSDORFFER: There! |! 
knowed you’d vant for Tillie to be 
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happy. Now, I'll chust set the 
Price’s eggs off to vun side. (Looking 


in bag) Vell, my goodness! Here’s 
a funny-looking egg ... it’s all 
covered wis Why, Chakie, 


chust look here vuncet at this egg! 
It’s got writing on it! 

Mr. BeaMsporFFerR: Writing? Since 
ven do we have sich eddicated 
chickens? Let me see that egg 
vuncet. (Takes egg and reads mes- 
sage) Humph! “Come ofer Sursday, 
six to nine, and I vill be your walen- 
tine.” Vell, I'll be dogged! “P.S. 
Pop von’t be home!” (Husband and 
wife stare at each other.) 

Mrs. BEAMSDORFFER: Vat’s 
about, Pop? 

Mr. BeamMsporFFer: Vell, vat do you 
know about that? Walentines she 
writes still to that milksop Price 
boy! And on vun of our good eggs! 
Emmie, ven that young lady comes 
home, I’m gonna.. . 

Mrs. BraMsporRFFER: Now, 
Chakie, don’t get so mad! 
puzzle this sing out. 

Mr. BeamsporF¥rER: Don’t you see, 
Emmie, she’s deceiving us, that sly 
Tillie! ‘Pop von’t be home,” she 
says! Smart enough she is still to 
know you and me’ll be ofer town. 
Vell! She’ll be mighty surprised she 
vill! 

Mrs. BeamMsporRFFER: Now, Chakie, 
don’t do anysing rash. Tillie iss al- 
most sixteen, entirely too grown up 


it all 


now, 
Let’s 


to be spanked. 
Mr. BrEamspoRFFER: Maybe yes, 
maybe no! But I’m gonna teach 


that young lady a lesson! Deceiving 
her mom and pop. Making walen- 
tines on chicken eggs! Telling that 


milksop her Pop von’t be home! 
Vell, we'll see about this! 

Mrs. BEAMSDORFFER: Ach my, 
Chakie, don’t upset yourself so! 

Mr. BEAMSDORFFER: I ain’t upset! 
And you're right, for a licking she 
iss too grown up! But I teach her 
some other way! 

Mrs. BEAMSDORFFER: Don’t you see, 
Chakie, we’ve been too strict! She’s 
afraid to ask. you to let the young 
man come to call. Please don’t be 
so mad wis her. 

Mr. BEAMSDORFFER (Surprised): Vat 
efer makes you sink I’m mad, 
Emmie? I’m chust gonna teach that 
Tillie Beamsdorffer not to make a 
monkey out of her pop! Now get 
me the pen and ink, I got to make 
a walentine! 

Mrs. BEAMSDORFFER 
Vat? 

Mr. Beamsporrrer: I said. . . I got 
to make a walentine! (Laughing) 
Chust get the ink, Emmie, and on 
Sursday next, from six to nine, 
you’re gonna be my walentine! 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


(Astonished) : 


ScENE 2 

SETTING: The same 

Time: The following Thursday evening. 

At Rise: Truuie and Cassi& are ar- 
ranging some flowers in a bowl on 
the table. 

Truuie: Ach, Cassie, I’m that excited! 
Everysing vorked out like a charm! 

Cassie: Ja! Pop nefer suspected a 
sing! Are you sure Roy got the egg? 

True: Ja, I’m sure. I can tell by the 
vay he acts and tonight after school 
he said. . . “See you at six, Tillie!” 
Ach, you should have seen Mandy 








and Clara prick up their ears! 

CassrE: And to sink Mom baked 
shoefly pies today! You'll have a 
spread to set out and everysing. 

Titi: Ja, I vas lucky all around. 
Now remember, Cassie, you prom- 
ised to go to bed at half past seven. 
I don’t vant you should hang around 
all evening. 

Cassie: But how am I gonna vatch 
out for Mom and Pop if I’m in bed? 

Truu1e: They von’t be home till vay 
after nine o’clock, and you know it. 
(Doorbell) Ach, my goodness! There 
he is! Cassie, do I look all right? 

Cassie: Ja. Should I go to the door or 
vill you? 

Tiiu1e: You go. I’ll chust set here and 
act surprised! (Seats herself in the 
rocking chair and picks up a book.) 

Cassie (Running to door): Vhy, hello! 
Mighty surprised to see you a-stand- 
ing there, Roy Price. (Calling) 
Tillie, it’s Roy Price. 

Tinie (Beaming with happiness): Vell, 
ask him to step in vunct. (Roy and 
Cassie enter. He is a nice-looking 
boy and he carries a Valentine candy 
boz.) 

Titus: Ach, my goodness, Roy! This 
iss a surprise! Vat efer made you 
drop ofer our way? 

Ree: Wei... .@... wil... 
was just passing and I thought — 
(They all burst out laughing) Gee, 
Tillie, I thought I’d die laughing 
when I found your egg! That was a 
clever idea all right. You know I’ve 
been wanting to come over to see 
you this long time, but I’ve heard 
your old man doesn’t take very 
kindly to boy friends. 

Truu1e: Ach, Pop is chust old-fashioned 


still. 

Roy: Just to make it a real Valentine, 
I’ve brought you a box of candy. 
Truu1e: Ach, Roy, you shouldn’t have 

done it. But thanks, thanks so much. 

Cassie: Look, Tillie, a red satin bow 
and everysing. (Doorbell.) 

Roy: Don’t tell me you’re expecting 
other callers. 

Tiiure: Of course not. Run see who 
it is, Cassie, and tell ’em we ain’t 
home. 

Casstz (Running to door): I'll get rid 
of ’em, you chust see. 

Tiuu1k (To Roy): Von’t you set down? 

Roy: I sure will because I aim to stay 
just as long as I can. 

Cassie (At door): Ach, my goodness! 
Chimmie Kessler. Tillie ain’t home! 

True and Roy: Jimmy Kessler! 

Titre: Ach, no! It can’t be. 

Jmmy (At door): Sure she’s home. 
She’s got to be home. I guess I got 
her note on the egg still. From six 
to nine it says and it’s only ten 
minutes after six right now. (Jmay 
pushes his way into the room, Cassiz 
following in amazement. Jimmy also 
has a box of candy.) 

Roy: So . . . you didn’t put all your 
eggs in one basket apparently? 

Tiuur1E: Ach, Roy, there must be some 
mistake. (Jo Jimmy) Vat in the 
vorld brings you here? 

Jumy: To give you this here box of 
candy and stay till your Pop and 
Mom get home like it says on the 
egg. 

Cassi: Like it says on the egg? Vat’s 
he talking about, Tillie? 

Jimmy: Don’t act so dumb, Cassie 
Beamsdorffer. I bet you knew all 
along your sister sent me a walen- 
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tine on an egg. 

Titu1e: Ach, my goodness! Somesing 
has gone wrong! (Doorbell) Nefer in 
my life did it give so much company 
all at once. Cassie, run to the door. 

Cassie: I chust don’t understand it. 

Roy: Neither do I, and if this is a joke, 
it’s not a very good one. 

Jmmie: It ain’t no choke, you can bet 
your life on that. Ven I bring a girl 
a box of candy, it ain’t no choke! 
(Hands candy to Trutre) Here you 
are, Tillie. It’s the very best grade, 
too. 

Tn.1e: Oh, thanks, Chimmie, but. . . 

CasstE (At door): Ach, my goodness! 
Tillie, it’s Mandy and Clara and 
their boy friends! 

Tiu1E: Ach, no! (Two girls and two 
boys enter.) 

Manpy: Tillie, this is a wonderful idea. 
Bob and I just couldn’t wait to 
come to a valentine party at your 
house. 

Ciara: It was sweet of you to ask us, 
Tillie. . . and I never heard of any- 
thing so clever as your invitations. 

Tom: Yes, imagine using an egg for an 
invitation. 

Ciara: I guess you kids all know each 
other! Tom, this is Tillie, and 
Jimmie Kessler and Roy Price. 

Tom: Hy’a. 

Truk: I sink I better sit down. (Door- 
bell.) 

Ciara: I’ll answer it. I guess it’s more 
of the gang. (Ezits.) 

Titre: Gang? Vat gang? 

Roy: You sure must have an awful lot 
of eggs, Tillie Beamsdorffer. 

Cassre: I never saw the like. Vere’s 
all these people coming from? 
(Ciara enters with any number of 


boys and girls, all yelling greetings, 
“Happy Valentine, etc.’’) 

TruureE: Ach, my goodness! I don’t 
know from nossing! Cassie, vat are 
we going to do? 

Cassie: I guess we’ll have to ask ’em 
to take off their sings. 

Truuie: You're right. If you'll all go 
upstairs wis Cassie, she’ll show you 
vehre to put your coats and hats! 

CassrE: Come on, everybody, chust 
follow me. (They all troop out ex- 
cept Roy.) 

Titu1e: Honest, Roy, I don’t know vat 
gives. I sent only one walentine on 
an egg and that vas to you. (Starts 
to cry) Now, look at vat goes on. 

Roy: I must say, I don’t get it. But 
it’s no cause for tears. We'll have 
a swell time. Maybe these kids just 
got together and decided to spring 
a surprise on you. At any rate, we’ll 
round them up and start the fun 
rolling when they come downstairs. 
Maybe next Thursday night, I 
could come over again. . . 

TiLu1e: Oh, Roy, I. . . I chust don’t 
know vat to say... 

Roy: Then don’t say anything. Here 
they come. I'll be the master of 
ceremonies. 

Tiuu1e: Ah, Roy, that'll be swell. ’m 
so through other I don’t know vat 
to say . . . (Guests return to stage.) 

Roy: Come on, gang, we’re out here 
in the country at the old Beams- 
dorffer place, so what do you say we 
start our Valentine party off with a 
real country square dance? (All 
clap.) 

Triure: Vat’ll we use for music? 

Roy: We’ve got an orchestra here in 
case you don’t know it. Bill has his 








fiddle, Tom has his mouth organ, 
and that’s all we need. Push back 
the table, fellows, and give out with 
“Turkey in the Straw.” (The boys 
and girls push back the table and 
chairs, the impromptu orchestra 
strikes up the music and the boys and 
girls form a large circle, all laughing 
and talking.) 

Roy: All circle left! (Any square dance 
calls can be used. Just enough of the 
dance is done to establish a note of 
gaity and confusion in the midst of 
which Mr. and Mrs. BEAMSDORFFER 
enter. Nobody notices them until Mr. 
BEAMSDORFFER speaks.) 

Mr. BramsporFFerR: So! It gives a 
party by the Beamsdorffer place, eh 
Tillie? (There is an end to the hi- 
larity. All gasp, “Mr. Beamsdorffer.” 
TILLIE says “Pop” in an agonized 
voice.) Vell, vell, vell! So you vasn’t 
expecting the old man should come 
valking in on you. Tillie, who “re all 


these boys and girls? a 
Triu1e: Ach, Pop, I don’t kn «vat to 
say! ; 


Roy: We’re all friends of Tillie’s, Mr. 
Beamsdorffer, come to spend the 
evening. 

Mr. BreamsporFFerR: So I see and a 
right lively time you're having. 
Vell, all I can say is . . . don’t let 
me stop you! Go right ahead! 

T1Lu1E: Pop! Do you really mean it? 

Mr. BreamsporrrerR: Mean it? Of 
course, I mean it! Chacob Beams- 
dorffer is a man of his word. 

Cassie: But, Pop. . . we sought. . . 
we sought... 

Mr. BeramsporFrerR: Ach, I know 
Cassie. You sought your Pop 
vouldn’t be home so .. . vile the 
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old cat vas avay, the mice vould 
play! (Alllaugh.) Vell, the old cat’s 
home again, and the mice can go 
right ahead and play anyhow. 
Maybe Mom can find some bottles 
and a pie pan so’s you can play 
Spin the Bottle or Spin the Platter 
after vile. (All laugh.) 

Roy: Gee whiz, Mr. Beamsdorffer, 
you're a regular guy. 

Mr. BeamsporFFrer: Thanks, young 
man. You sink maybe my daughter 
Tillie could find out some sings 
about her Pop, too? 

True: Ach, Pop, I chust don’t under- 
stand. Mom, it’s like a miracle. 
Mrs. Bramsporrrer: It’s chust that 
your Pop knows how young folks 
feel about Walentine’s Day, ain’t 

so, Chake? 

Mr. BreamsporrrerR: Ja! Vell, boys 
and girls, I see you each got your 
walentine I sent you! 

Au: You sent us! 

Titi: So that’s how it happened. 

Mr. Bramsporrrer: Ja! That’s how 
it happened. I sought if Tillie could 
send out walentines on an egg, s0 
could I. So Mom and me, we wrote 
lots and lots of eggs and sent them 
out to Tillie’s friends! 

Jimmie: Gee, that makes vunderful, 
Mr. Beamsdorffer! 

Mr. Beamsporrrer: All I ask is chust 
have a good time and enjoy your- 
self and Mom’ll fix you somesing 
good to eat ven you’ve played your- 
selfs out square dancing. Strike up 
the music and maybe Mom and 
me’ll take a spin our ownselfs. (Boys 
and girls form a circle for dancing. 
Cassie and Truure stand by their 
parents. ) 
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Cass1e: Ach, Pop, I’m that surprised! 
Ture: And I’m that ashamed. I'll 
never deceive you again . . . walen- 
entine or no walentine. 
CasstE; I guess even Pop knows all 
about love. 
Mr. BEaAMspoRFFER: Vy, of course | 
a 
“Luff is a funny sing, it wiggles like 
a lizard! 
It wraps itself around your heart 
and nibbles at your gizzard!’’ 
(All laugh.) 


Tiuure: Ach, Pop, you'll have to be 
my walentine after all! 

Mr. BEAMSDORFFER: Nossing doing, 
Tillie. |There’s your walentine! 
(Points to Roy Price) and here’s 
mine! (Grabs Mom) Come on, Mom, 
let’s have a real walentine spin be- 
fore we get too old for such goings 
on! (Curtain closes on laughter and 
applause as Mr. and Mrs. BEams- 
DORFFER lead the dance.) 


THE END 


Never Any Excuse 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
MESSENGER 
Mrs. Lunt 
BENEDICT ARNOLD 
MARGARET ARNOLD, his wife 
Captain NorTH 
SERGEANT DowpD 
CoLoNEL DENTON 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CoLoNEL HAMILTON 
JOHN PAULDING 
Isaac VAN WaRT 
Davip WILLIAMS 

Serrine: The sitting room in Robinson 

=. House, Benedict Arnold’s quarters on 

” the Hudson. 

Tm: Late September, 1780. 

Ar Rise: There are insistent knocks at 
door. Mrs Lunt enters right, crosses 
stage and opens door. MESSENGER 
enters, an envelope in his hand. 

MessENnGER: I have a message for 
General Arnold. 
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Mrs. Lunt: He is at breakiast. He is 
entertaining some of General Wash- 
ington’s officers who arrived last 
night. I don’t think he would want 
to } e disturbed. Can’t I take it to 
hin. ’,,, 

MESSENGER: I’m afraid not, ma’am. 
Colonel Jameson insisted that I de- 
liver it into General Arnold’s hands. 

Mrs. Lunt: Very well (Crosses to door 
right), I’ll see. (Opens door and calls) 
General Arnold! You have a visitor. 
(To MersseNGeR) He’s coming. 
(Holds door open for ARNOLD, then 
goes out right after he has entered.) 

ARNOLD (Crossing to MESSENGER): 
Why have you come at this hour? 

MEssENGER: Colonel Jameson’s orders, 
sir. He sent you this. (Hands 
ARNOLD envelope. ARNOLD breaks 
open envelope, draws forth a sheet of 
paper, sinks into chair, reads hur- 
riedly, then leaps to his feet.) 
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Arnotp (Ezcitedly): Is your horse 
fresh? 

MESSENGER: Fairly so, General. I 
rode him pretty hard, but it doesn’t 
take him long to get back his wind. 

ArNoLp: Good! I must be off at once. 
I’ll have to exchange horses with 
you. Mine is in the pasture. You'll 
find his saddle in the stables. 

MESSENGER: Yes, sir. (Goes out upper 
center.) 

ARNOLD (Paces up and down a moment, 
clenching and unclenching his hands, 
then goes to door right and calls): 
Margaret! (Walks to table and 
fumbles with papers nervously. Marc- 
ARET enters right.) 

MarGaret: Why, Benedict, what is 
the matter? You’re pale as a ghost. 
And I’ve never seen your hands 
tremble before. 

ARNOLD: My plans have gone wrong. 
I’m in serious danger. I’m leaving 
at once. 

MarGaret: (Going to him and putting 
her hands on his shoulders): Take me 
with you. We can face the danger 
together. 

ARNOLD: It’s impossible. Your task is 
here. (Nods toward door right.) You 
must keep those men in this house 
as long as possible. Pull the wool 
over their eyes. 

MarGaRET: But how? 
it, Benedict? 

ARNOLD: By talking much and saying 
little. They will suspect; they will 
question — and you must play the 
simple, innocent little girl whom her 
husband never takes into his con- 
fidence. . . . I can’t delay longer. 
(Embraces her) Goodbye. I know I 
can depend upon you. (Hurries oud 
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upper center. MARGARET stands 
irresolute for a moment. There is the 
sound of a galloping horse.) 

MarGaret (Calling): Mrs. Lunt! 
(Mrs. Lunt enters right.) 

Mrs. Lunt: Did you call, Mrs. Arnold? 

MarGaret (Pressing her hand to her 
head): Yes. I have a severe head- 
ache. I feel rather faint. will you 
make my excuses to the gentlemen? 

Mrs. Lunt: Certainly, Mrs. Arnold. 

MarGaretT: And express General 
Arnold’s regrets at having to hurry 
off so unceremoniously. Some im- 
portant errand, I suppose. He never 
tells me anything. Well, I guess 
that’s what happens when a callous 
soldier marries a sheltered, naive 
little girl like me. (Goes out left.) 

Mrs. Lunt (Places hands on hips and 
looks contemptuously at door left): 
A naive little girl like her! Bah! 
(Goes to window and looks out. 
NortH enters right.) 

NortH: I have something to ask 
General Arnold. He’s upstairs, isn’t 
he? (Walks toward door left.) 

Mrs. Lunt: He’s gone. 

Norru: Gone? You don’t mean that 
he — 

Mrs. Lunt: He must have dashed off 
on the horse of the man that brought 
the message. (Looks out window) 
There goes the messenger down the 
road now. He’s riding General 
Arnold’s horse. 

Nort: This is amazing! (Crosses to 
door right.) I must tell Colonel 
Denton. (Goes out. Down enéers 
upper center.) 

Mrs. Lunt: And what brings you here, 
Sergeant? 

Down: I just dropped in to see if I 
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could be of any service to Mrs. 
Arnold. What a charming lady she 
is!) Does she want me to fetch her 
anything from the village? Maybe I 
should carry up some wood for her 
fire. Or is she planning to take a 
ride? I’d be glad to saddle her horse, 
I would. 

Mrs. Lunt: She won’t need the horse 
this morning. She’s ill—or says 
she is. She almost fainted — or says 
she did. 

Dowp: Now, now, that’s too bad. 
Such a delicate little creature she is. 
As fragile as a flower. 

Mrs. Lunt: Sergeant, you’d better 
forget about flowers and attend to 
Colonel Denton’s horse. He'll be 
needing that horse this morning, 
I’m thinking. 

Down: Yes, yes; right away. But if 
Mrs. Arnold should want anything, 
just say that Sergeant Dowd is al- 
ways eager to serve her. 

Mrs. Lunt: You better get along to 
the stable: that horse is eager for his 
saddle. (Down goes out upper center.) 
What a mooncalf he is! (NortH 
enters right.) 

Norra: Mrs. Arnold is in her room, I 
suppose. (Listening) I don’t hear 
her. Mrs. Lunt, would you mind 
making sure that she is up there? 
Just give any excuse that occurs to 
you for knocking on her door, but 
don’t leave until you are sure that 
she’s still in this house. 

Mrs. Lunt: I’ll go immediately, Cap- 
tain. (Goes out left. DENTON enters 
right.) 

Nortu: I don’t like this, Colonel. 
General Arnold’s conduct has seemed 
strange to me for some time. 
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Denton: To me, too, Captain. I have 
never trusted him. (Sits at left end 
of table) But General Washington 
has implicit confidence in him. I 
suppose there’s not much we can do 
but await developments. 

Nortu: Nothing at all. (Sits at right 
end of table) What about her? (Mo- 
tions toward ceiling) Everything’s 
been very quiet up there. I don’t 
hear her walking about. Think she’ll 
try to sneak out? 

Denton: She can’t escape without 
going through that door. (Indicates 
door upper center) Besides, I have 
Sergeant Dowd on duty at the foot 
of the stairs. (Motions toward door 
left.) 

Nortu: She is a clever woman. She 
might find some way of letting her- 
self down from one of the windows. 

Denton: There’s a guard stationed on 
each side of the house. (WASHING- 
TON enters upper center, much per- 
turbed. DENTON and NorTH rise.) 

WASHINGTON: One of the men just in- 
formed me that General Arnold left 
here a few minutes ago. He gave no 
reason for his hasty departure? 

Denton: None whatsoever. 

WasHinetTon: If he should return, 
please notify me at once. (Goes out 
right.) 

DENTON (Sitting): He looks worried, 
doesn’t he? 

Nortu: I have never seen him so 
agitated. (Sits) There’s something 
in the wind. (HAMILTON enters 
upper center.) 

Hamitton: Has General Washington 
arrived? 

Denton: He has just come. (Knock at 
door upper center. NorvTH rises and 
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goes to door, opens it, and converses 
with somebody outside.) 

Hamitton: I have the most alarming 
news for him. I must see him at 
once. 

DentTON (Pointing to door right): He’s 
in that room. (HAMILTON goes out 
right.) 

Norts (Turning towards DENTON): 
There are three militiamen here that 
want to speak to you. They say 
Colonel Jameson sent them. 

Denton: Show them in. 

Norrtu: Colonel Denton will see you. 
(PauLpING, WiLuiAMsS and VAN 
Wart enter. DENTON rises.) 

DentToN: Be seated, men. (They sit, 
two on the sofa and the third in the 
chair across the room from it.) You 
say that Colonel Jameson sent you 
here? For what purpose? (Sités.) 

PauLpING: We captured a British spy 
yesterday. 

Denton: A person of any importance? 

Wiuiams: An officer, sir — Major 
Andre. 

Denton: Major Andre! (7o Nortu) 
Do you hear that, Captain? He has 
been in our hands before, I believe. 

Nortu: Yes: he was taken prisoner at 


St. John’s. A daring, brilliant 
soldier. 

Denton (To MuitiaMen): Tell us 
what happened. 


PavuLpInG: It was like this, sir. The 
three of us were sitting in the woods, 
having a game of cards, when we 
heard a horse galloping down the 
road. We rushed out to halt him. 

Wituiams (Pointing to PavuLpine): 
John here was wearing the red coat 
the British had given him in ex- 
change for the good suit they 
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stripped him of when he was their 
prisoner. 

Denton: I see. Go on. 
Major Andre say? 

Van Want: He looked at the red coat 
and thought we were British, and 
so he says, ‘“‘Gentlemen, I hope you 
belong to our party.” “What party?” 
says John. ‘Why, the British,” he 
says; “I’m a British officer.” 

PauLpinG: Then I told him we were 
Americans, and he turned pale. But 
only for a moment. He laughs and 
says, “‘A man must do anything to 
get along.” He tried to tell us he was 
a Continental officer going down to 
Dobb’s Ferry to get information, and 
he showed us a pass, signed by Gen- 
eral Arnold, ordering that Mr. John 
Anderson be permitted to proceed 
through the lines. 

Denton: Signed by Arnold! Do you 
hear that, North? (NortsH nods.) 
Wiuiams: You see, sir, Major Andre 
was to pretend that he was Ander- 
son, an American merchant. He 

was dressed in civilian clothes. 

Van Wart: He threatened us. He 
said he was on important business 
for General Arnold and we would 
get into trouble unless we released 
him. We were about to let him go, 
when he did something that made 
us suspicious. 

Denton: What was that? 

PauLpinG: He took out his watch — 
a gold one. There are not many gold 
watches like that in these parts, and 
so I told the boys we must search 
him. 

Wiis: We led him into the woods 
and took off his coat and vest, but 
all we found on him was eighty dol- 
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lars in American money. I must 
admit that he had me and Isaac 
fooled for a minute, but John says, 
“Boys, I’m not satisfied: his boots 
must come off.” 

Van Wart (Drawing a package of 
papers from his pocket): And in his 
boots we found these papers. We 
handed them over to John, and he 
looks them over and yells, ‘Great 
heavens, boys, he’s a spy!” (Hands 
papers to DENTON.) 

Denton: Did you ask him where he 
got the papers? Did he mention 
General Arnold? 

Wixuiams: Never once. He said he got 
them from a stranger, a man at 
Pine’s Bridge. 

WituiaMs: Then he tried to bribe us. 
He offered us his watch, his horse, a 
hundred guineas, if we’d only let him 
go. And John told him ten thousand 
guineas wouldn’t persuade us to be- 
tray our country. 

Pautpine: We took him to North 
Castle and turned him and the 
papers over to Colonel Jameson. 
The colonel sent a letter to General 
Arnold telling him of the arrest. 

Denton (Jo Nortu): Captain, what 
do you think of that? Jameson was 
stupid enough to inform Arnold of 
Major Andre’s arrest. 

NortH: That explains everything. 
The man who carried the letter must 
have been the one who interrupted 
Arnold at breakfast this morning. 

Denton (Jo MIITIAMEN): Gentle- 
men, in the name of General Wash- 
ington, I want to thank you for 
what you have done for the Army. 
Your country will be eternally grate- 
ful. As a small token of that grati- 


tude, I am going to suggest that 
General Washington recommend to 
Congress that you each be given a 
medal and two hundred dollars a 
year for life. 

Pau.tpin@: Thank you, Colonel. 

WituiaMs: That’s mighty handsome 
of you, sir. 

Van Want: We only did our duty, sir. 

Denton: You will hold yourselves in 
readiness to testify at the trial of 
Major Andre. (Rises) And now I 
must bid you good morning. 

PauLpinc, WiiuiAMs, VAN WaRT 
(Rise): Good morning, Colonel. 
(They go out upper center. DENTON 
sits, spreads papers before him and 
begins to examine them, occasionally 
using a magnifying glass. Mrs. 
Lunt enters right and begins dusting 
table.) 

Mrs. Lunt: I won’t disturb you, 
gentlemen. I just want to tidy up 
things a bit before the General comes 
in here. 

Nortu: I guess he doesn’t feel too well 
today. 

Mrs. Lunt (Arranging books on table): 
I can answer for that. Since he ar- 
rived he has spent most of his time 
pacing the floor. 

DENTON (Glancing up from the papers): 
He’s grown old during the past few 
days. I’ve never seen a man age so 
suddenly. 

NortH: Well, as Paine said, ‘These 
are the times that try men’s souls.” 
I suppose no general in history has 
labored against such overwhelming 
odds — that long, bitter winter at 
Valley Forge, the petty quarreling 
among his officers, the bickering in 
Congress, and now — this! 








Mrs. Lunt (Dusting a chair): Ah, 
gentlemen, it’s this affair that’s 
breaking his heart. He’s a changed 
man since he got the news. 

Denton: And Colonel Hamilton had 
the hard task of bringing it to him. 

Mrs. Lunt (Moving to sofa and dusting 
it): I came into the dining room just 
after Colonel Hamilton left. Gen- 
eral Washington was sitting at the 
end of the table. His head was 
bowed. I thought I saw tears in his 
eyes. His voice trembled when he 
spoke to me. 

Norra: One might think he’d be used 
to betrayal by this time. He has 
lived for years in an atmosphere of 
intrigue. 

Denton: But this is different. This 
is like being betrayed by a member 
of your own family. 

Mrs. Lunt (Pausing in her dusting): 
You are right, Colonel. That is why 
he is taking it so hard. At first, I 
don’t believe he even knew I was in 
room. I heard him muttering to 
himself, over and over, “Not Arnold! 
Not Benedict Arnold!’’ 

Nortu: Why did he do it? The Gen- 
eral admired and trusted and loved 
him. 

Mrs. Lunt: If you’re asking me, 
Captain, I think I can tell you. I 
believe there’s a woman back of all 
this. 

Norts (Laughing): You always see a 
woman back of everything. Who 
is it now? 

Mrs. Lunt (Pointing to ceiling): That 
woman upstairs — Margaret Ship- 
pen. She’s a dangerous little minx, 
she is. You better be on your guard, 
gentlemen. I’ve known her to twist 


more than one man around her little — 


finger. 

NortH: Margaret Shippen? 
Arnold, you mean? 

Mrs. Lunt: Of course. And he’s putty 
in her hands. She’s a selfish, am- 
bitious woman. I’d wager every- 
thing I own that she put him up to 
all this. She wasn’t satisfied with 
her husband’s advancement in the 
American army: she thought he 
could do better with the British. 
She’s the type that’s perfectly willing 
to sell out to the highest bidder. 

Nortu (Teasingly): I don’t believe 
you like the lady. 

Mrs. Lunt: Like her? That I don’t! 
Lot of good the General got from 
talking to her. 

Norra: You mean that the General 
has already seen her? 

Mrs. Lunt: I do indeed. Her and her 
coquettish ways! Acts like a girl of 
sixteen, and she’s thirty if she’s a 
day. She can’t get around me. Last 
night when I was pretty short with 
her, you know what she says? She 
says, “Sweet, darling Mrs. Lunt, 
don’t be cross with little me.” Bah! 

Nortu: Well, I guess the General is a 
little too old to be taken in. 

Mrs. Lunt: No man’s immune from a 
creature like that. Take Sergeant 
Dowd, for example. There’s a man 
with a wife and seven children. The 
other night, when he first saw her, 
his big round face was shining like a 
polished apple. ‘Mrs. Lunt,” he 
says, ‘‘there’s the most angelic little 
creature I ever saw.” . . . Well, my 
tongue’s running away with me. I 

‘better go find something to tempt 
the General’s appetite. (Goes out.) 


Mrs. 
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Denton (Putting papers into tin box 
and locking it): There’s enough evi- 
dence to hang him. (Nodding toward 
door right.) She raised a question 
I’ve been asking myself: what do 
you suppose the General expects 
Margaret Arnold to tell him? 

NortH: I think he’s clutching at a 
straw: He wants to convince him- 
self, in spite of everything, that 
Arnold is innocent. 

DenToN: He’ll never see that traitor’s 
face again. (WASHINGTON eniers 
right, haggard, depressed. DENTON 
and NortTH rise.) 

WASHINGTON: Keep your seats, gentle- 
men. (DENTON and Norta sit. He 
walks to window and looks out.) Any 
news of General Arnold? 

Denton: None whatsoever, sir — ex- 
cept that he is not at his post. Only 
a guilty man runs to cover in such a 
situation as this. 

WasHINGTON (Crossing to sofa and 
sitting): Every man is innocent, 
Colonel, until he is proved’ guilty. 
He has not been tried. 

Denton: I doubt, sir, that he will ever 
be brought to trial. He’s a clever 
fox. His British friends will provide 
ample protection: he will see to that. 

WasHINGTON: British friends? Are 
you sure he has any? 

Denton: I am quite sure, General. 
Have you forgotten that Margaret 
Arnold’s father is a Loyalist? When 
Arnold was in command at Phila- 
delphia last year, he entertained 
lavishly, and among his guests were 
his wife’s friends and many others 
who are not above suspicion. 

WasHincTon: I have questioned Mrs. 
Arnold pretty thoroughly. I am 
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convinced that she knows nothing of 
her husband’s whereabouts. She 
seems hardly more than an innocent 
child. 

Denton (Laughing): I’m sure Mrs. 
Lunt wouldn’t agree with you, sir. 
General, would you object to my 
having a little interview with this 
lady. 

WasHINGTON: Not at all. 

Denton (Rising): Excuse me, General. 
(Walks to door right and calls): Mrs. 
Lunt! 

Mrs. Lunt (Offstage): Yes, Colonel. 

Denton: Please ask Sergeant Dowd to 
escort Mrs. Arnold here. 

Mrs. Lunt (Offstage): All right, sir. 

Denton (Returns to chair and sits): 
That’s one assignment that Dowd 
won’t object to. 

Nort: What I can’t understand, 
General, is how Arnold could be so 
ungrateful to you. You supported 
him when Congress was clamoring 
for his head. What excuse can he 
offer? 

WASHINGTON: There is never any ex- 
cuse for betraying one’s country — 
if he has betrayed it. But we must 
admit that he has received some 
pretty shabby treatment at the 
hands of his countrymen. After his 
brilliant victory at Valcour Island, 
Congress gave him no recognition, 
even though it created five new 
major-generals. At that time it re- 
quired all my efforts to persuade 
him to remain in the service. He 
was largely responsible for our suc- 
cess at Saratoga, but the jealousy 
of General Gates led to his being re- 
lieved of his command. We can un- 
derstand his becoming an embittered 








a 
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man. Remember, gentlemen, I am 
explaining him, not excusing him. 
But I still hope he may be innocent. 

Denton: The evidence against him is 
overwhelming, sir. 

WasHINGTON: That depends upon 
what you mean by evidence, Colonel. 

Denton: I am thinking especially of 
the papers found on Major Andre. 

WasHinctTon: Have those papers been 
sent here? 

Denton (Drawing box to him): They 
are right in this box, sir. 

WasHincTon: I should like to see 
them. (Comes to table.) 

Denton (Unlocking box): Certainly, 
sir. (Takes out papers and spreads 
them before WasHINGTON): There 
they are— just as they were de- 
livered to me. 

WasHINGTON (Examining papers): 
Complete plans of the fortress at 
West Point! 

Denton: It’s not necessary for me to 
remind you that he was in command 
there. He was granted that post at 
his own request. 

WasHincTon: It is the key to the 
Hudson Valley. Thank God that 
these papers didn’t fall into the 
hands of the enemy. 

Denton: Arnold may 
copies, sir. We are still in danger. 

WasHINGTON (Pointing to smaller 
paper): What is this? 

Denton: It is a pass, sir. (Hands it to 
WASHINGTON.) 

WASHINGTON (Examining it): For safe 
conduct through the American lines. 
Signed by Benedict Arnold. Are you 
sure this is his signature? 

Denton: Positive. I have compared 
it with a dozen letters written by 


have other 
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Arnold. It is identical. 

Wasuineton: It might be a forgery, 
you know. A clever penman would 
find it easy to imitate Arnold’s 
writing. 

Denton: I hardly think it is a forgery, 
General. There is no doubt in my 
mind of Arnold’s guilt. 

Wasuineoton: If he is guilty, he has 
fled to the British. Just in case he 
has, I have sent Colonel Hamilton 
to head him off and put him under 
arrest. I yet believe there is a strong 
chance that he may come here. Un- 
til I learn that he is with the British 
I shall continue to cherish that hope. 

Denton: I trust that you may be 
right, sir — for your sake. 

WasHINGTON: Not only for my sake, 
but for the Army’sand the country’s. 
We would miss the assistance of a 
brilliant military mind like Arnold’s. 
(Picks up a little picture from among 
the papers) A young woman’s pic- 
ture. What a lovely face! How did 
this get here? 

Denton: That is Major Andre’s prop- 
erty, sir. 

Wasuincton (Turning picture over): 
What is this inscription? (Reads) 
“American Military Prison at St. 
John’s, November 1775. I have been 
stripped of everything except this 
picture of Honora, which I con- 
cealed in my mouth. Preserving 
this, I yet think myself fortunate.” 
(Lays picture down.) Who is she? 

Denton: Honora Sneyd — a beautiful 
English girl with whom Andre has 
been in love since boyhood. 

WaSHINGTON: Does the picture carry 
any evidence against him? 

Denton: None at all, sir, so far as I 
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can determine. I have examined it 
under a microscope. 

WasHINGTON: Then send it back to 
him. He is a gentleman and a gallant 
soldier. It may help to make easier 
for him the dull hours of prison. I 
tell you, gentlemen, I shall find it 
hard to hang a man like him. 

Mrs. Lunt (At door right): General, 
your breakfast is ready. 

WasHINGTON: Thank you, Mrs. Lunt. 
(Mrs. Lunt withdraws.) When 
Colonel Hamilton returns, please 
notify me at once. 

Denton: I shall do so, 
(WASHINGTON goes out.) 

Norts (Looking up from his papers): 
My heart aches for him. (Knock at 
door right.) 

Denton: Come in. (MarGareEt, fol- 
lowed by Down, enters. DENTON and 
NORTH rise.) 

Down: I’ve brought you a charming 
visitor, Colonel. 

DENTON (Offering his chair at left end of 
table to MarGaret): Please be 
seated, Mrs. Arnold. (D®mNTOoN, 
Norta and Maraaret sit. Down 
stands at door, his hands folded over 
his stomach, a fatuous grin on his 
face, staring adoringly at MARGARET.) 
You may go now, Sergeant Dowd. 
(Down goes out right. During the 
scene that follows MARGARET chatters 
like a magpie, making it difficult for 
DENTON to question her.) 

Marcaret: Oh, Colonel Denton. I 
can’t tell you how thrilled I was to 
get your invitation. (Looking archly 
at him) It’s not every great big, 
handsome officer like you that would 
deign to notice a little girl like me. 
When that amusing Sergeant Dowd 


General. 
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told me you wanted to see me, my 
heart skipped a beat. I just know — 

Denton: Pardon me, Mrs. Arnold; I 
asked you to come here strictly on 
business. 

MARGARET: On business? Now you 
mustn’t trouble my stupid little head 
about business. There are so many 
things more important than business 
to talk about. . . How is my darling 
General Washington? 

Denton: General Washington is quite 
well, thank you. But I must — 

Maraaret: You know, I think he’s 
the sweetest thing! What a privilege 
it must be to be associated with such 
a charming gentleman. I was just 
saying to Sergeant Dowd that I 
thought — 

Denton: Mrs. Arnold, I must really 
ask you to — 

MarGaReEtT: Tell me something about 
that precious Mrs. Lunt. She has 
the most adorable sense of humor. 
When I saw her yesterday, she told 
me a story that positively — 

Denton: Please, Mrs. Arnold! Won’t 
you attend to what I am saying? 
(Leans towards her and looks steadily 
into her eyes) Where is your husband? 

MarcGaret: Oh, Colonel, why do you 
look at me in such a maddening way? 
You are positively devastating when 
you do that. Naughty boy —to 
take advantage of poor little me! 
Has anybody ever told you that you 
have the most beautiful eyes? Why, 
they — 

Denton: Let us stick to the point, 
Mrs. Arnold. I wanted to — 

Maraaret: Stick to the point? Why, 
I am sticking to the point. It’s you 
that are not sticking to the point: 








you won’t let me open my mouth. 
As I was saying, Mrs. Lunt does tell 
the funniest stories. The one she 
told me yesterday I’ve repeated a 
dozen times. It seems that — 

Denton: Will you answer my ques- 
tion, Mrs. Arnold? Where is your 
husband? 

MarGaretT: My husband? At West 
Point, I suppose. (Nods towards 
Nortu, busily engaged in corre- 
spondence) What is this charming 
captain doing? Writing love letters, 
I’ve no doubt. I just know all the 
girls are wild about — 

Denton: Captain North is writing 
military dispatches ... I under- 
stand you know General Clinton of 
the British Army. 

MarGarReT (Putting her finger to her 
cheek and pretending to think): Let me 
see. Clinton? The name does sound 
familiar. I’ve heard it somewhere. 
Rather pretty name, don’t you 
think? I’m a great believer in giving 
children pretty names. If I had my 
way I’d — 

Denton (Paitting the table impatiently) : 
Clinton! What about General 
Clinton? 

MarGarReEtT: Well, I told you, didn’t I? 
I think it’s a very pretty name. 
Somehow it reminds me of that 
story Mrs. Lunt was telling. It hap- 
pened in Scotland —no; maybe it 
was Ireland or New York. Anyhow, 
there were two men who — 

Denton: That doesn’t answer my 
question. 

MarGaretT: Don’t you want to hear 
Mrs. Lunt’s story? 

Denton (Emphatically): I haven’t the 
faintest desire to hear Mrs. Lunt’s 
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story. I want to hear about General 
Clinton. We have evidence that 
your husband has been correspond- 
ing with him. 

MarGarReET: What if he has? I don’t 
care —so long as he doesn’t cor- 
spond with another girl. Corre- 
spondence between two men is an 
innocent pastime but awfully stupid, 
don’t you think? I’ve never cor- 
responded with another woman in 
my life. In my opinion, correspond- 
ence ought to be confined to— 
(HAMILTON enters upper center. Sits 
on sofa.) 

Denton (Rising): Mrs. Arnold, we 
shall have to terminate this inter- 
view. 

MarGaret (Rising): Oh, Colonel, just 
as you and I were really getting 
acquainted! We were having such a 
charming conversation. And I did 
so want to tell you Mrs. Lunt’s story. 
Perhaps there is still time. You see, 
there were two men, and one of them 
said — 

Hamiuton: I should like to see General 
Washington. 

Nort (Rises): I'll tell him you are 
here, Colonel. (Goes out right.) 

Denton (Taking MarGaret by the 
arm): You will have to excuse me, 
Mrs. Arnold. (Escorts her to the door 
right.) General Washington is hold- 
ing a conference here. (Calls) Mrs. 
Lunt! 

Mrs. Lunt (Offsiage): Did you call, 
Colonel? 

Denton: Please keep Mrs. Arnold 
company for a few minutes. And 
send Sergeant Dowd in. (MARGARET 
goes out. DENTON returns to chair 
and sits. Nortx enters right.) 
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NortH: The General will be here in a 
moment, Colonel. (Crosses to chair 
and sits.) 

HamiutTon: Thank you, Captain. 

Denton: Well, from that interview I 
learned exactly nothing. 

Nortu: Only a woman who knows a 
great deal will say as little as that. 

Denton: Only a clever woman could 
seem as stupid as that, you mean. 
(Down enters right.) 

Down: Mrs. Lunt says you want to 
see me, Colonel. 

DENTON: Sergeant, you are to escort 
Mrs. Arnold back to her quarters. 
And see to it that she doesn’t leave 
her room until we send for her. 

Down: Begging your pardon, Colonel, 
but if you think that noble little 
woman is guilty in any way, I’d 
stake my life she’s not. She’s as 
innocent as a babe in arms. She’s an 
angel, that’s what she is. Every 
time I look into her eyes I think — 

Denton: Do as I bid you, Sergeant. 
Take her back to her rooms. And 
don’t look into her eyes, understand? 
Don’t look into her eyes! 

Down: Yes, sir. I—I mean no, sir. 
(Goes out right.) 

Denton: There’s a Romeo for you! 
Blushes and stammers like a school- 
boy if Margaret Arnold but glances 
in his direction. (WASHINGTON 
enters right. All rise.) 

HaMILton (Handing WASHINGTON an 

envelope): This will make the situa- 
tion clear, General. 
ASHINGTON (Opens envelope, draws 
out a sheet of paper, and scans it hur- 
riedly): Colonel Hamilton, you will 
proceed immediately to West Point 
and prepare to defend it. 


HamIutTon: Yes, sir. (Bows and goes 
out upper center. WASHINGTON sinks 
down upon sofa and bows his head. 
DENTON and Nortu sit.) 

WasHINGTON: Gentlemen, you are 
right: Arnold has betrayed us. 

Denton: Well, General, at least it 
must be a relief to know the truth. 

Nortu: Where is he now, sir? 

WASHINGTON: He has escaped to a 
British warship in the Hudson. 

Denton: And so the rascal evades all 
punishment! 

WasuHineaTon: No man can evade his 
own conscience, Colonel. I know 
Arnold well enough to realize that 
this thought will lash him like a whip. 
He will wince when men look at him 
and turn away. Often in the long 
vigils of the night there will ring in 
his ears the defiant shout of an 
American schoolmaster: “I only 
regret that I have but one life to 
give for my country.” And he will 
see Andre facing an ignominious 
death like a gallant soldier. I tell 
you, Colonel, our worst punishment 
is self-inflicted. 

Denton: There is some satisfaction in 
knowing where he is. He is less 
dangerous with the British than he 
would be working secretly among 
us. 

WasHINGTON: You are wrong, Colonel. 
He can be of immense service to the 
British. He is one of the cleverest 
strategists I have ever met. He 
knows our every strength and weak- 
ness. He will take advantage of that 
knowledge . . . By the way, is there 
any news from Virginia? 

Denton: No, sir; we’ve had no word 
for weeks. 








WasuHincTon: There is one of our vul- 
nerable points. And Arnold knows 
it, too: he has spoken to me about it 
often. A sudden attack might wipe 
out our forces. 

Denton: We have very few men there. 

WasHINGTON: A mere handful. (Rises 
and paces the floor) They must be re- 
enforced. I will send Lafayette to 
Virginia. I think we can spare twelve 
hundred men. (Struck by a sudden 
thought) Captain, where’s that map 
of Virginia? (Comes to table.) 

Nortsa (Takes map from his papers and 
spreads it on the table): Here you are, 
General. 

WasHineton: I think I have a plan 
that will dash Arnold’s fondest 
hopes. (Bends over map) Let me 
show you, Colonel Denton. (Traces 
a line on the map with his finger) 
Here is Yorktown. There the British 
have a large force. You see what a 
narrow peninsula it is? (Places his 
finger on the map) This spot is 
Williamsburg, about fourteen miles 


from Yorktown. Lafayette will take 
his position there until I can join 
him. 

Denton (Surprised): Until you can 
join him? You mean, General, that 
you — 

WasHInctTon: I mean that I shall 
gather as many troops as I can and, 
when weather permits, I will march. 
Lafayette and I will throw our 
forces across the peninsula, and the 
British will be caught like rats in a 
trap. 

Denton (Indicating a point on the 
map): But, General, they can escape 
by water. 

Wasuineton: I have thought of that. 
I’m going to ask Admiral DeGrasse 
to proceed there with his fleet. He 
will land troops in the British rear 
and cut off any possibility of escape. 
(Enthusiastically) I tell you, Colonel, 
this long, hard war will end at 
Yorktown! 


THE END 


The General Returns 


by Jane McGowan 


Characters 
Miss KE Ly, the General’s Secretary 
Rep, the General’s office boy 
Mr. SuHarp, a publicity man 
Mrs. Epwarps, a business woman 
Miss Perry, a reporter 
Mr. CRANE, a real estate agent 
Mr. Buss, a salesman 
BILxy, a student 
Rota, a student 
THE GENERAL 


Sertine: The General’s outer office. 
(The scene represents the General’s 
outer office. His secretary presides 
at a large desk, right stage, on which 
there are several telephones. On 
the center entrance there is a large 
sign “Private.” Flanking this 
doorway are two large American 


flags in floor holders.) 


At Rise: The chairs lined up around 


the office are filled with people waiting 
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to see THe GENERAL. The SECRE- 
rary ts talking on the phone, ignoring 
the angry and persistent Youna 
MAN standing before her desk. 

SecrRETARY (Speaking with broad New 
York accent): I’m sorry! The Gen- 
eral cannot be disturbed. (Pause) 
Yes, sir, I’ll tell him. I can’t promise 
that he will call you, but I’ll deliver 
the message. Yes, sir. I know that 
it’s very important. I'll tell him. 
Thank you. Goodbye. (Hangs up 
and turns to Youne Man) Now, sir, 
what can I do for you, in addition to 
telling you, for the forty-ninth time, 
that the General is too busy to see 
you. 

Mr. SHarp: But I must see him. It’s 
important. Our state is dedicating 
the longest bridge in the country 
next Tuesday, and I must have 
some assurance from the General 
that he will be at the ceremony. 

Secretary: I’ve told you heis toobusy. 

Mr. SHarp: But the bridge is being 
named for him. 

Secretary: He’s had bridges named 
for him before this ... bridges, 
mountains, rivers, babies, schools, 
universities, stadiums, hospitals, 
towns . . . You can’t expect him to 
attend all of those christenings, can 
you? 

Mr. SwHarp: That’s no concern of mine, 
young woman. My business is to 
have the General at that dedica- 
tion next Tuesday. I tell you I must 
see him. 

Secretary: Then you'll have to wait, 
along with all those other people. 
(Pointing to people in office.) 

Mr. SHarp: This is ridiculous. My 
time is valuable. 


Secretary: I’m sorry, Mr. Sharp. 
But that’s the best I can do for you. 
(OrricE Boy enters from center. 
Everybody looks up expectantly. See- 
ing him alone, they resume their 
business of waiting.) 

Rep: Here are the letters, Miss Kelly. 

Secretary: Did he sign them? 

Rep: Not a one. I don’t know what’s 
wrong with the old man today. 

SecrRETARY (With a warning look at 
the waiting public): Sh! Oh, dear, 
these people will be so disappointed. 

Mr. SHarp (Getting money from pocket) : 
See here, Bud, here’s a fiver for you 
if you'll tell the General that I want 
to see him, and give him my card. 

Rep: It’s no use, Mister. The General 
just ain’t at home to anybody today. 
Even for a fiver, I couldn’t go in 
there again. 

Mr. SHarp: What kind of man is this 
General anyhow? Who does he 
think he is? 

Rep: I wouldn’t talk like that, Mister. 
The General is a great believer in 
courtesy. He wouldn’t like it. 

Secretary: Please sit down, . Mr. 
Sharp, or better yet, come back to- 
morrow. I promise you I’ll give the 
General your message and call you 
the minute I get his answer. 

Mr. SHARPE (Angry but defeated): Very 
well. And there’ll be a handsome 
tip for both of you, if the answer is 
yes. 

Secretary: Tips don’t matter when 
you're working for the General, Mr. 
Sharp. But thank you very much. 
Good evening. (Exit Mr. SHARP.) 

Rep: Gee, he wouldn’t take “No” for 
an answer, would he? What did he 
want? 
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Secretary: Oh, another bridge dedi- 
cation. Let me see that must be the 
seventy-fifth we’ve had this week. 
And the General has refused them 
all. 

Rep: They'll just have to think up 
some new names for bridges, that’s 
all I know. 

Secretary: Well, now for this crop of 
letters. (Rising) Mrs. Edwards, 
please. (A woman comes to the desk 
from the row of chairs.) Mrs. Ed- 
wards, I’m awfully sorry, but the 
General has refused to honor your 
request for his wife’s cooky recipe. 
He thanks you for your interest and 
your beautiful compliments on his 
wife’s cooking, but says it is quite 
impossible to locate the recipe. 

Mrs. Epwarps: Oh, dear, I’m so dis- 
appointed. I had planned to open 
a chain of shops all over the country, 
and we were also going to pack the 
dry ingredients in package form and 
market it in all the better grocery 
stores. 

Secretary: I’m sure it was a wonder- 
ful idea, Mrs. Edwards, but when 


the General says “No,” there’s 
nothing more we can do. 
Mrs. Epwarps: Oh, dear. I wish he 


had signed his name somewhere. At 
least that would have given me his 
autograph. 

Secretary: I’m afraid the General 
isn’t very autograph-conscious. He 
doesn’t seem to realize how much 
people appreciate his signature, even 
to letters of refusal. 

Mrs. Epwarps: Well, young lady, I 
certainly appreciate your kindness 
to me. I know it wasn’t your fault 
that he refused. 


Secretary: Thank you. I wish there 
were more general public like you. 
And you mustn’t think hard of the 
General, either. You have no idea 
how many requests he gets in a day. 

Mrs. Epwarps: Yes, I can imagine. 
Well, good day to you. 

Secretary: Good day, Mrs. Edwards, 
and good luck to you in your cooky 
business. (Mrs. Epwarps turns and 
smiles at her as she leaves.) 

Rep: Now there’s a nice old lady. Too 
bad the General wouldn’t help her 
out. (In a whisper) Say, that girl 
reporter with the brief case is be- 
ginning to look pretty impatient. 
You better take her next. 

Secretary: O.K., I will. (To woman 
in one of the chairs) Oh, Miss Perry. 
(Miss Perry rises and hurries to the 
desk.) 

Miss Perry: Did he answer my ques- 
tions? Did he agree to the interview? 
When can I see him? 

Rep: Not so fast, Lady. One at a time. 

Secretary: I’m sorry, Miss Perry, 
but the General gives no interviews 
to the press. As to your questions, 
here they are unanswered. 
(Hands her paper.) 

Miss Perry: But, but . . . didn’t he 
say anything at all? Surely you 
must have said something. 

Rep: Well, as a matter of fact, er. . . 
he did. . . but. . .er. . . it wasn’t 
very complimentary. 

Miss Perry: Surely my questions were 
in good taste. They were approved 
by my editor and represent informa- 
tion that every American woman is 
interested in. Please tell me exactly 
what he said. 

Rep: Well ...er... he said... 
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you'll have to pardon me, Miss 
Perry, remember, I’m only quoting. 
But he said that it wasn’t any 
woman’s business what he ate for 
breakfast and as for the new hem 
lines, he threw back his head and 
laughed and said, as a military ex- 
pert, he would not dare venture an 
opinion. Oh, the General has a sense 
of humor when he gets started, but 
today he’s not like himself. 

Miss Perry: I should hope not! The 
very idea! Didn’t he answer a single 
one of my questions? 

Rep: Nope, not one. I don’t think he 
likes reporters, especially lady re- 
porters. I heard him call one a 
“Meddiesome Mattie” one time. 

Miss Perry: Well, in that case, I 
might just as well leave, and you can 
be sure that neither I nor the 
Woman’s Times will ever trouble 
your precious General again. 

SecreTARY: Oh, please don’t be of- 
fended, Miss Perry, it’s just that the 
General has so much on his mind 
that these other things seem trivial 
to him. 

Miss Perry: Humph! Trivial indeed. 
Since when is the opinion of one 
hundred thousand women a trivial 
matter? (Hzit Miss Perry.) 

SecRETARY: Oh dear! What a day! 
What a day! Here it is, almost clos- 
ing time and look at all these people 
still waiting 

Rep: Well, let’s up and at it. Between 
us, we can make short work of them. 
Here’s the next refusal . . . a re- 
quest from the American Real Es- 
tate Company. 

Mr. Crane (Rising from chair): Did I 


Real Estate Company? 

Secretary: Yes, you did, Mr. Crane, 
but I am afraid we have some bad 
news for you. The General will not 
consent to having his house photo- 
graphed for your new Real Estate 
Folders. He says he loves his home 
too much to have it used for adver- 
tising purposes. 

Mr. Crane (Indignantly): Well! 
Really! I assure you that the Ameri- 
can Real Estate Company is a 
reputable concern. The name of the 
General’s house would come to no 
shame through us. 

Secretary: Oh, I am sure of that, Mr. 
Crane, but I guess the General is 
overly sentimental about his home. 
He loves to spend all his spare time 
there, but poor man, he hardly 
knows what spare time is. 

Mr. Crane: Perhaps if our President, 
Mr. Williams, came to see him... 

Secretary: I am afraid it would not 
do any good, Mr. Crane. The Gen- 
eral seldom changes his mind once a 
decision is made. I am sorry to dis- 
appoint you. 

Mr. Crane: Well, I guess it can’t be 
helped. Thank you very much, and 
in the meantime if you are ever 
thinking of buying a lot, just look 
me up. Here’s my card. 

Secretary: Thank you, Mr. Crane. 
I’ll remember you. Goodbye. (Exit 
Mr. CRANE.) 

Mr. Busa (Rising and approaching 
desk. He carries a bag of golf clubs): 
Excuse me, Miss, but I have been 
waiting for more than an hour. 

Secretary: I’m sorry, sir. This is a 
very busy time for us. 


hear someone mention the American Mr. BusH: My name is Harry Bush, 
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salesman for the Scotch Golf Club 
Company. I have here a complete 
set of Golf Clubs. Our Company 
wishes to present them to the Gen- 
eral with their compliments. 

Secretary: Oh, thank you, 
Bush. ..but... 

Mr. Busu: Oh, it’s nothing, nothing 
at all. It is an honor to have such 
a distinguished man use our product. 
Please let him understand that he is 
under no obligation, but if he should 
happen to find that his game im- 
proves while using our clubs, we 
would greatly appreciate a signed 
statement from him to that effect. 

Secretary: Oh, dear, I’m sorry, Mr. 
Bush, but the General does not 
accept presents of this sort. He has 
refused carloads of cereals and 
cigarettes and other merchandise 
that various firms have wanted him 
to endorse. 

Mr. Bussa: Please, young lady, do not 
be so commercial. We ask the Gen- 
eral to endorse nothing. We just 
want to give him a present, that’s all. 
Of course, if he cares to write us a 
note, that would be. . . 

Rep: Oh, sure ... sure... that 
would just be pure advertising glory, 
wouldn’t it? Well, it just so happens, 
Mr. Bush, that this particular 
General doesn’t play golf. 

Mr. Busu: Doesn’t play golf? A man 
in his position? 

Secretary: No, sir. He has never had 
a club in his hand, and I am sure he 
doesn’t know the first thing about 
the game. So, really, I think you 
would be just as well off without his 
endorsement. 

Mr. Busn: Very well. 


Mr. 


If that is the 
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case, I suppose you are right. But I 
am sorry I have wasted so much of 
my valuable time. 

Secretary: Yes, it’s too bad, Mr. 
Bush. (As he starts to go) Here, 
you’re forgetting your clubs, sir. 
(Mr. Bus snatches up clubs and 
exits.) 

Rep: Gee whiz! I wish people would 
give me some of these products for a 
free trial. I’d be glad to endorse an 
automobile or a radio phonograph 
or a custom-built speedboat or 
something. How about it, Miss 
Kelly? 

SHCRETARY: You and me, both. I’d be 
willing to try out some new evening 
dresses and fur coats and diamond 
bracelets and things like that. But 
not the General. No, sir. He won’t 
even let his picture be used on a 
box of peanut crunch. 

Rep: I don’t blame him at that. It 
must be sort of sickening to have 
all these people hounding you day 
after day. Well, Miss Kelly, we’re 
weeding them out. Here’s the radio 
contract . . . still unsigned. 

SecrETARY: Oh, yes. I'll mail that 
back to the Coastline Network. 
What about the movie contracts? 

Rep: I have them here, too. . . all 
without the necessary “John Han- 
cock” on the dotted line. 

Secretary: I was expecting that, so I 
have the envelopes all ready for 
mailing. Just stick them in, will you, 
while I get rid of the rest of these 
people. Well, only two left! Umm! 
This should be easy. (Only a boy 
and girl of Junior High School age 
remain in the office.) I’m sorry, 
children, but I’m afraid it’s too late 
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for the General to see you this even- 
ing. Perhaps if you stated your 
business I could advise you when to 
return. 

Buty (To Ruts): What did I tell you? 
She’s giving us the brush-off. 

SecRETARY (Laughing): Oh, no, not 
quite that bad, but the General has 
had a long day, and it’s too late for 
any more appointments. What can 
I do for you? 

Bitty: Nothing, unless you let us see 
the General. 

Rep: The lady just told you that’s out. 

Bruty: Yeah, I heard her. 

Rep: What are you two selling, any- 
how? 

Ruta: We’re not selling anything. 

Bitty: We’re working out a history 
project. 

Rep (Laughing) : Say, that’s a new one, 
Miss Kelly. Now I’ve heard every- 
thing. A history project! What 
next? 

Ruta: It’s no laughing matter. If 
you’d know our history teacher, you 
wouldn’t even crack a smile. Please, 
can’t you let us in to see him? It’s 
practically a matter of life and 
death. 

SecRETARY: Sorry. It’s closing time, 
and besides, the General is in no 
humor to see any more people today. 

Bitty: But gee whiz, history is his 
business. It’s his duty to see us. 

Rep: Of all the nerve! Small fry like 
you trying to tell the General what 
to do. 

Bitty: I know he’d see us, if you’d 
just ask him. 

Rep: Well, we’re not asking him, not 
any more tonight. Go on, Miss 
Kelly, go get your coat and hat. I'll 


take care of these two. 

Secretary: Thanks, Red. I am ina 
hurry and this has been an awful 
day. (Exit Miss KE1ty.) 

Rep: Now, go on, you two. Beat it! 
The General is a busy man. He 
can’t be bothered with kids your 
size. 

Ruta: Size has nothing to do with it. 
It’s being a citizen that counts. 

Rep: Not with me! It’s quitting time 
that counts and my watch says 
three minutes after five. (Buzzer) 
There goes the buzzer. That’s for 
me. And if you kids know what’s 
good for you, you'll be out of here 
by the time I get back. Go on, now, 
peddle your papers. (Buzzer) Go on, 
I can’t keep the big boss waiting. 

Brtty: O.K. We'll go, don’t worry. 
But I still have a notion to report 
you to the General for being impo- 
lite to visitors. (Hzit Rep.) 

Ruta: Oh, Billy, I’m so disappointed. 
We might have prevailed on the 
secretary to let us in, but that fresh 
office boy was the last straw. 

Brtty: Don’t worry, Ruth. I know 
how to fix that office boy. 

Ruts: How? 

Brty: All he thinks about is quitting 
time, isn’t it? Well, then, that 
means he won’t be very alert for 
anything else. He’ll be so set on 
leaving that maybe he won’t notice 
if these filing cabinets aren’t pushed 
so close against the wall. (Shoves 
filing cabinet to one side leaving 
enough room for Ruts to get behind 
it) Do you think you can squeeze in 
there? 

Ruta: Gee, Billy, you’re smart. If we 
hide there, we can catch the General 








when he comes out. 

Bitty: Right. Go on, hurry. I'll get 
behind the other one. (Ruts hides 
and Bi.xy follows suit. Miss KeLiy 
re-enters and collects personal be- 
longings from desk.) 

Miss Ketiy: Well, I see Red was as 
good as his word. He got rid of the 
children. Poor kids! They waited 
so long to see the General. I feel 
sorry for them. 

Rep (Entering from center): Very well, 
sir. Yes, sir. We're leaving right 
away, sir. Miss Kelly has taken care 
of all the outgoing mail. Yes, sir. 
Thank you, sir. (Closes door) Come 
on, Miss Kelly. The Boss says he 
won’t need us any more this evening. 

Miss Ke tty: I wonder how long he’ll 
be working in there! Poor man, he 
looks awfully tired. 

Rep: Well, if he’s tired, it ain’t from 
seeing people. He’s refused to see 
everybody who called this afternoon. 
Well, good night, Miss Kelly. See 
you tomorrow. (Ezit.) 

Miss Ketiy: Good night, Red. I'll 
turn off the lights and lock the door. 
(As she turns off the lights, there is a 
glow of light from the door marked 
“Private.” Exit Miss KE.xy.) 

Bruty (Jn a stage whisper from behind 
filing cabinet): Pst! They’ve gone! 

Ruta: Is the coast clear? 

Bry: Yep! 

Ruta: I can’t get out till you move 
this cabinet. I’m afraid I’ll upset it. 

Brtiy: Take it easy. Sh! Hold every- 
thing. The General’s coming out. 

(The center door opens and GENERAL 
WASHINGTON appears in the door- 
way. He wears a long military cloak 
over his uniform. He pauses, looking 


around the office in a tired and dis- 
couraged manner.) 


GENERAL: So this is what I mean to 
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America! This is the way they re- 
member the Father of their country. 
(Moves to desk and picks up letters. 
The stage is lighted from the open 
door-way.) Requests for radio ap- 
pearances! Will I be on a Quiz Pro- 
gram? An offer of five thousand 
dollars to use my picture on a pack- 
age of graham crackers! A park and 
swimming pool are to bear my name. 
(Sinks down in desk chair) Is it for 
things like these that the name of 
Washington is remembered in this 
noble country? (There is a sharp 
noise followed by a sudden scream as 
BILLY emerges from behind the filing 
cabinet. WASHINGTON springs to his 
feet.) Who’s there? 

Bitty: Only me, Sir. Just a minute, 
I’ll turn on the lights. (Turns on 
lights.) 

GENERAL: What are you doing here, 
Lad? Explain your presence in my 
office and then leave immediately, 
please. 

Bruuy: I can explain everything, Sir, 
but first, I must get my girl friend 
out from behind this other filing 
cabinet. (Tugs at cabinet) Come on 
out, Ruth. The General is here. 

Ruta (Scrambling out of hiding place): 
Oh, dear! I was scared to death that 
cabinet would topple over on me! 
(Seeing the GeneRAL) Oh! For 
Heaven’s sake! Billy, look! He's 
wearing a George Washington cos- 
tume! 

GENERAL: And what did you expect I’d 
be wearing, young lady? 

Ruta: But aren’t you the General? 
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GENERAL: Of course. General Wash- 
ington, at your service. (Makes a 
bow.) 

Bitiy: Jeepers! This is more than we 
bargained for. Come on, Ruth, let’s 
get out of here. 

GENERAL: Not so fast, young man. Not 
before you have made some ex- 
planations. 

Ruta: But you can’t be General Wash- 
ington. 

GENERAL: And why not? 

Ruts (Swallowing hard): Because Gen- 
eral Washington is dead. He died 
in... ohdear... let me see... he 
died in . . . when was it, Billy? I 
never was any good at dates. 

Bitty: Me neither . . . but it was an 
awful long time ago. 

GENERAL: It was 1799, if the exact date 
is important to you. 

Ruta: Then you’re a ghost! 

GENERAL: Call me that if you like. A 
ghost is a spirit . . . a spirit is a ghost 
... 80 why argue about what to call 
me? 

Bitty: The spirit of Washington .. . 
remember, Ruth . . . the song we sing 
in school? “His spirit is here. . . His 
spirit is here . . .”’ 

Ruta: Oh...now I understand . . . at 
least I think I do. 

GENERAL: Sometimes I don’t under- 
stand it myself. But when you have 
served your country as long as I 
have, you become a part of it. You 
just don’t vanish forever because you 
happen to die. As for me... I’ve al- 
ways wanted to return and see for 
myself how Americans use the Free- 
dom we won for them in 1776... 
Now I know. 

Bitty: And you’re disappointed? 


GENERAL: Yes ... I am. I fancied that 
my name would always mean some- 
thing to Americans. I thought they 
would remember the things I did, the 
ideals I stood for... but... well... 

Ruts: But they do. Why, my good- 
ness, General, your name is the best- 
remembered name of all our heroes. 

GENERAL: Yes . . . but for what? I 
have become a series of bridges. . . 
schools . . . hospitals. . . . Whenever 
men don’t know what to name a 
building or a street, or a hotel... 
they call it Washington. Even my 
wife’s name and the name of Mount 
Vernon are not exempt from this 
commercial usage. How many 
Martha Washington Tea Rooms and 
Mount Vernon Real Estate Develop- 
ments do you suppose there are in 
this country? 

Ruta: But doesn’t that prove that the 
people remember you, General? 

GENERAL: No, child. It proves that 
they remember my name. But it 
doesn’t prove they remember me, 
their Commander, their Chief, their 
first President. 

BiL.y: But we remember you, Sir. The 
boys and girls in school remember 
you and the things you stood for. 

GENERAL: I wonder if you do. Most 
children seem to think of me about 
once a year if my birthday comes on 
a school day. All they know about 
me is that old story about the cherry 
tree. 

Ruts: Oh, no, sir. You're mistaken 
there. Why, right now, Billy and I 
have been studying what you had to 
say about military training. You 
see, Billy and I are on the debating 
team for our history class. That’s 








really why we’re here today, to get 
some material. 

Bitty: The question is: Resolved that 
the United States should adopt a 
system of compulsory Military 
Training. Ruth and I are on the 
affirmative and we have to get our 
material ready by tomorrow. We 
thought if we came to see a real 
General and got his opinion, it would 
help our side. 

GENERAL: Do boys and girls take an 
interest in things like that today? 

Rutu: Of course, they do. After all, 
we are the people who will be most 
affected by this compulsory military 
training. 

GENERAL: That’s right. And what do 
you propose to say in your debate? 

Bity: Well, sir, we’ve been basing our 
argument on a statement of yours. 

GENERAL: A statement of mine? 

Bruty: Yes, sir. You said one time, 
“To be prepared for war, is one of 
the most effectual ways of preserving 
peace.” 

GENERAL: So I did. So I did. Let me 
see... I think I said that in my 
first annual address to Congress in 
January, 1790. Dear me, that was a 
long time ago. 

Ruta: And those words are still being 
quoted, General. So you see, you’re 
not forgotten after all. 

GENERAL: Perhaps you’re right. 

Bitty: Oh, yes, sir, you are remem- 
bered in more ways than you could 
possibly imagine. Our history 
teacher says you are still influencing 
our country’s foreign policy even 
today. 

Ruta: “Steer clear of entangling alli- 
ances,” you said, and that advice 
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has kept America out of plenty of 
trouble through the years. 

GENERAL: Yes, that was part of my 
Farewell Message in 1796. I am glad 
the people still remember. 

Ruta: And that’s not all they remem- 
ber. You think all these people who 
name their products after you and 
your family are selfish and commer- 
cial. But it’s a great compliment, 
General, if you just look at it in the 
right light. 

Bruty: Sure. The name of Washington 
has always stood for truth and re- 
liability and strength and greatness. 
That’s why people are so anxious 
to name things after you because 
that name alone arouses the people’s 
confidence and trust. 

GENERAL: Well spoken, lad. You 
should be a statesman. 

Bitty: Maybe I will. . Our history 
teacher says that’s what our country 
needs most. . . great statesmen like 
you and Mr. Franklin and Mr. Jef- 
ferson and the others who drew up 
such documents as the Declaration 
of Independence and the Con- 
stitution. 

GENERAL: And do you think the people 
of today really appreciate and treas- 
ure those documents? 

Ruta: Do we think they really appre- 
ciate and treasure those documents? 
Why, General Washington, those 
freedom papers are the treasures of 
America. The Declaration, the 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights, 
every scrap of paper that has con- 
tributed to the freedom of this 
country is carefully preserved. 

Bitty: Say, Ruth, I have an idea! 
Let’s take the General aboard the 
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Freedom Train. Then he can see for 
himself how the people feel about 
these things. 

GENERAL: What is the Freedom Train? 

Ruta: The Freedom Train is a seven- 
ear railroad train, painted red, white 
and blue, loaded with America’s 
most precious documents. 

Buty: The original draft of the Con- 
stitution is there. 

Ruts: With corrections in your very 
own handwriting, General. Billy and 
I saw it this morning. 

Bitty: And the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is there, the Bill of Rights, 
the Mayflower Compact — all the 
Freedom Papers that Americans 
know about, but have never seen. 

GENERAL: But what is the purpose of 
this train? What is it selling? 

Ruta: Oh, dear! You can’t forget 
about that selling idea, can you? 
Well, the Freedom Train isn’t selling 
anything — actually. 

Bitty: But it zs selling the American 
people on the idea of taking care of 
their great American heritage. Gen- 
eral, this train will visit 300 cities in 
this country so that everywhere men, 
women and children will have the 
chance to see the documents that 
have given us the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

GENERAL: Wonderful! Wonderful! 
Then the people have not forgotten. 

Rutu: No, indeed! When you see 
hundreds of people waiting patiently 
in line to see these great American 
papers, you know that they remem- 
ber the men who wrote them and 
signed them. 

GENERAL: You say this Freedom Train 
is here now? 

Bitty: Yes, sir. Would you like to go 
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aboard. 

GENERAL: I would indeed. I’d like to 
stand once more and look at that 
copy of the Constitution we argued 
over — just 160 years ago. (Chuckles 
to himself) I remember what good 
Ben Franklin said the day it was 
signed. He pointed to the picture of 
a half-disk of the sun that was 
painted on the back of my chair and 
said: “I have often and often in the 
course of the session and the vicis- 
situdes of my hopes and fears as to 
its issue, looked at that behind the 
President without being able to tell 
whether it was rising or setting; but 
now at length I have the happiness 
to know that it is a rising, and not a 
setting sun.’”’ Well, he was right. It 
was a rising sun. 

Bruty: And how! 

Ruts: Well, General, shall we go? 
It’s getting late, we don’t want to 
miss it. 

GENERAL: No, I don’t want to miss it 
and I wouldn’t have missed meeting 
you young people for anything. You 
have helped me understand this 
strange, new America a little better. 
I even believe I understand this 
thing you call advertising. 

Bruty: In that case, General, have a 
candy bar. 

GENERAL: No, thank you, I never eat 
candy. 

Ruta: Oh, but you must try one. 
These are George Washington Bars 
and they’re — 

GENERAL: In that case, my dear, I’ll 
have one! If they’re George Wash- 
ington Bars — I have an idea they 
must be pretty good. 


THE END 








Out of This World 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 

Mrs. SAYERS 

IRENE SAYERS, an attractive girl about 22 

Jitu Savers, her sister, about 16 

Lyp1a, the maid 

Curve Norcross, a friend of Irene’s 

Briu Barnes, about 17 

True: An early evening in late May 

Sertine: The living room of the Sayers’ 
home. 

At Rise: Lyp1a, the maid, is dusting a 
table. She is humming a popular 
tune. Mrs. SaYErRs enters. 

Mrs. Sayers (Coming to table): I 
thought you did the dusting early 
this morning, Lydia. 

Lyp1a: I did, Mrs. Sayers. (She con- 
tinues her humming.) 

Mrs. Sayers: Then why this sudden 
burst of night work? 

Lypia (Going over to bookcase and be- 
ginning to remove each book and to 
dust it separately) :Well, ma’am, Miss 
Irene told me she wanted the house 
to be spic and span tonight. (She 
goes on humming.) 

Mrs. Sayers (Rearranging flowers in 
vase): Oh, she did? And why is Irene 
so particular about tonight? 

Lyp1a: Mr. Norcross is coming. 

Mrs. Sayers: Well, I must say that 
Clive Norcross is getting to be a very 
frequent visitor, isn’t he? 

Lyp1a: Yes, ma’am, that he is. And 
he’s a cute trick, if you ask me. 

Mrs. Sayers: Yes, Clive seems to be 
a very nice boy. (Lypia continues 
her humming.) 
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Mrs. Sayers: What in the world is 
that tune you’re so fond of? 

Lyp1a: Isn’t it out of this world? And 
you'll never guess who I heard sing 
it last night — in person at the Em- 
pire Theater! 

Mrs. Sayers (Smiling): Well, tell me. 
This suspense is positively killing. 

Lyp1a: Terry Bromo! 

Mrs. Sayers: Terry Bromo? Who on 
earth is Terry Bromo? Sounds like 
a headache powder! 

Lyp1a: Why, Mrs. Sayers, I’m sur- 
prised at you! Terry Bromo is 
positively the world’s crooniest 
crooner! (She sighs) He’s got curly 
dark hair, blue eyes, and a lovely 
tan! When he sings, he crinkles up 


his nose like a rabbit. 
Mrs. Sayers: That must be fasci- 
nating. 


Lyp1a: It’s out of this world! 

Mrs. Sayers (Seating herself at table): 
Where’s Jill? 

Lyp1a: She’s studying up in her room. 

Mrs. Sayers: Well, that’s a pleasant 
change. It seems to me that she’s 
been neglecting her work lately. 
When I was sixteen, I spent much 
more time on my studies. 

Lyp1a (Laughing): When you were 
sixteen, you didn’t have a crush on 
Bill Barnes! 

Mrs. Sayers: Bill Barnes! You mean 
that boy who’s so infatuated with 
Irene. 

Lyp1a: Isn’t it a scream — and Miss 
Irene is at least five years older than 
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Bill. 

Mrs. Savers: No! Since you ask me, 
I don’t think it is a scream at all. 
It’s rather sad, and Irene is very 
much upset. She doesn’t want to 
hurt young Bill’s feelings, but she’s 
getting rather tired of being haunted 
by him. He just sits and stares at 
her like a worshiping cow! 

Lyp1a: It’s out of this world! 

Mrs. Sayers: It’s very much in this 
world, I’m afraid, and your telling 
me that Jill has a crush on Bill 
Barnes only serves to complicate 
matters more. 

Lyp1a: Life is a mess sometimes, isn’t 
it? Gosh, I often think I’d like to 
go to a desert island away from it all. 

Mrs. Sayers: Alone? 

Lyp1a (After humming a few bars of her 
tune): Alone? Gosh, no! With 
somebody like Terry Bromo! I can 
just hear him singing to me under 
tropical palms! (She runs the dust- 
cloth quickly over the top of the book- 
case.) There, that’s done. 

Mrs. Sayers (Laughing): You cer- 
tainly are a romantic soul, Lydia! 

Lyp1a: I sure am! (IRENE SAYERS 
enters at stairway right. She is a 
poised, attractive, well-dressed girl of 
twenty-two.) 

IRENE: Hi, mother; hi, Lydia. 

Lyp1a: I’ll finish up the dinner dishes 
now. (Lyp1a exits left. IRENE seats 
herself on sofa.) 

IRENE (Looking at her watch): Clive 
ought to be here at any moment now. 

Mrs. Sayers: Are you staying in with 
him or going out? 

IRENE: We’ll stay in, I suppose, unless 
Bill Barnes drops in — in which case 
we'll make a hasty exit. 
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Mrs. Sayers: Poor Bill! I’ve been 
talking with Lydia about him. He’s 
a problem, isn’t he? 

IRENE (Sighing): He certainly is! He’s 
a nice kid, and I wouldn’t want to 
hurt him in any way; but, gosh, he 
just sits and looks at me as if I were 
Helen of Troy or the ten most 
beautiful women in the world! 

Mrs. Sayers (Smiling): Well, you are 
attractive, Irene: though I suppose 
that I, as your mother, shouldn’t say 
so. 

IRENE (Laughing): You’re just preju- 
diced in my favor, mother. I think 
that Jill will grow to be the beauty 
in this family. 

Mrs. Sayers: Is it true what Lydia 
just told me about Jill? 

IRENE: If Lydia said something, it 
probably is true. She’s got sharp 
eyes and a sharp ear for crooners, 
too. What did she say? 

Mrs. Sayers: She claims that Jill has 
a crush on Bill Barnes. 

IRENE: She’s right. That’s what makes 
the situation even more horrible. 
Mrs. Sayers: What does Clive think 

about the problem? 

IRENE: Oh, Clive’s as tenderhearted as 
a chicken. He likes Bill and doesn’t 
want to see him hurt either. 

Mrs. Sayers (Rising from chair and 
going to bookcase): Are you and Clive 
serious about each other, Irene? 

IRENE (Thoughtfully): Yes, mother — 
very serious. 

Mrs. Sayers (Selecting book): Then 
something should certainly be done 
about poor Bill. After all, he’s only 
a boy — seventeen, isn’t he? 

IRENE: Yes. 

Mrs. Sayers (Shaking her head): And 








you’re twenty-two — almost twenty- 
three. (Returns to chair) Yours isn’t 
an uncommon problem, you know. 
Boys of Bill’s age often think them- 
selves in love with older girls. (She 
seats herself with a smile.) I could 
tell a tale or two about your own 
father when he was Bill’s age — 

IRENE: Do tell me! Kidding Dad along 
would be fun! 

Mrs. Sayers: No, he’d never forgive 
me. A man’s great weakness is his 
pride, you know. (Jr. Sayers 
enters at stairway right. She is a 
pretty girl of sixteen, but she enters in 
listless, dejected manner. She comes 
to easy chair and seats herself.) 

IRENE: Gosh! Wipe that grin off your 
face! 

Mrs. Sayres: Why, Jill, you look as 
if you’d just been exiled to Siberia! 
What’s the matter? 

Jiu: Nothing. 

Mrs. Sayers: Is your studying done? 

Jiu: I suppose so. 

IRENE: Just what have you been 
studying, anyway? 

Jitu: English. We've been reading 
Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar.” I 
had to memorize some lines. (She 
begins to recite in a dull, listless 
manner. ) 

“Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend 
me your ears! 

I come to bury Caesar not to praise 
him; 

The evil that men do lives after 
them; 

The good is oft interred with their 
bones — 

So let it be with Caesar.” 

IRENE: Golly! You certainly make it 
sound like a funeral oration! 
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Jitu: That’s what it’s supposed to be. 
(Dejectedly) I’m just not in the mood 
for Willie Shakespeare tonight. 

IRENE: If Willie ever heard you recite 
his lines that way, he certainly 
wouldn’t be in the mood for you, 
either! 

Jitu: I suppose not. Is Clive coming 
tonight? 

IRENE: Yes. 

Mrs. Sayers: Jill,’ I want to have a 
serious talk with you. After all, 
we’ve always discussed important 
problems together. (She coughs) I'll 
come right to the point. Do you like 
Bill Barnes. 

Jmtu (Uncomfortably): Why, mother! 
Whoever said I did! 

IRENE: Oh, come on, Jill — out with 
it! It’s no crime to like somebody. 

Jitu (With a sudden burst of life): Yes, 
I do like Bill! But all he ever does 
is come here and moon around Irene. 
You’d never know I was around! 
(IRENE and Mrs. SayreEs exchange 
meaningful glances.) 

Mrs. Sayers: I suppose that accounts 
for your present mood then. (JILL 
nods unhappily.) But remember, 
Jill, you’re not the first girl who has 
found herself in such a predicament. 
These things pass over. 

Jitu: I suppose they do — but they’re 
awful while they last! (The doorbell 
rings.) 

IRENE: That must be Clive. 

Lyp1a (From kitchen): V’'ll get it! (She 
enters from left, goes to door, and 
opens it.) Hello, Mr. Norcross. 
(Curve Norcross enters. He is a 
good-looking, lively young fellow of 
about IRENE’s age.) 


Cuive: Hello, Lydia. How's the 
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crooner’s delight? 

Lyp1a: Oh, go on, you! You're just 
jealous of Terry Bromo’s appeal. 
I'll bet you wish they’d swoon for 
you. 

Cuive (Laughing): Sometimes I think 
it would be rather fun! (He comes to 
center) Hi, everybody. (To Jiu) 
Why so glum, chum? 

IRENE: Jill is passing through one of 
life’s great sorrows, Clive. 

Ju (Angrily): It isn’t funny, Irene! 

Mrs. SayErs: Now, girls! No quarrel- 
ing! 

IRENE (Penitently): I’m sorry, Jill. I 
didn’t mean to be nasty. Gosh, all 
this affects me as much as it does 
you. 

Lyp1a: Back to the dishes! No rest 
for the wicked! (Lyp1a ezits left.) 

Mrs. Sayers: I suppose you know 
how things stand, Clive —I mean 
about the matter of Bill Barnes. 

Curve: Yes, I do. 

IRENE: Clive knows all about every- 
thing — including Jill. 

Mrs. Sayers: Well, something cer- 
tainly ought to be done about it. 
Lyp1a (Poking her head through door- 
way left): Bill Barnes is headed this 
way. I just saw him through the 

kitchen window. 

IRENE: Oh, murder! 

Lyp1a: I wish it was Terry Bromo! 
(Lyp1a disappears.) 

CiivE (Quickly): You know I’ve been 
thinking of a way out of all this, and 
I’ve hit upon a plan that might 
work. Irene, do you remember how 
you once played the Spirit of Pov- 
erty in a school pageant? 

IRENE: I’ll say I do! I looked like 
something that had been left out in 


the rain all night! 

Cuive: Do you folks mind if I whisper 
something very important to Irene? 

Mrs. Sayers (Rising from chair): No, 
go right ahead, mystery man. I’m 
going upstairs to read. (Mrs. 
SAYERS exits.) 

Jiu (Rising): I’d better go back to 
“Julius Caesar,” I suppose. (CLIVE 
is now talking softly to IRENE, who is 
giggling excitedly. Jiu. walks list- 
lessly toward stairway.) 

CuiveE: Don’t go yet, Jill. (Jruu stops.) 

IRENE: I'll do it! By golly, you’ve got 
a brain, Clive! 

CuiveE: It’s one of my great charms, he 
replied modestly. (IRENE exits 
quickly at stairway right.) 

Jruu: Of all the mysterious goings on! 
It’s like something out of a Sherlock 
Holmes story. 

Curve: I want to talk with you, Jill. 
I’ve got a lot of instructions to give 
you. (The doorbell rings.) That must 
be Bill now. Where can we talk in 
private? 

Jinn (Rather bewildered): In the 
kitchen, I suppose. Come on. (JILL 
and CuIvE exit left. The doorbell rings 
again. Lypta enters from left, hum- 
ming her song. She goes to door and 
opens it.) 

Lyp1a: Hello, Bill. (Brtt Barnes 
enters. He is a good-looking, serious- 
appearing youth of seventeen.) 

Brix: Hello, Lydia. Where is every- 
body? 

Lyp1a: Here and there, I guess. 
They'll be around before long. (BILL 
comes down stage right to sofa and 
seats himself. Lypta sits in chair at 
right of table.) Vll keep you com- 








pany till somebody comes down. 

Briu: Where’s Irene? 

Lyp1a: Upstairs dressing, I imagine. 

Bru (Sighing): Gee, it must be won- 
derful to live in the same house with 
her! 

Lyp1a: Say, you’ve got it bad, haven’t 
you! She’s a bit older than you, you 
know. 

Brit (Very seriously): That doesn’t 
matter where there’s true love. Be- 
sides, I’m very mature for my age. 

Lyp1: I don’t know about mature, but 
you certainly are a serious kid. 
Don’t you ever think of going out 
and having a little fun? You’re only 
young once, you know. 

Brit (Contemptuously): Having fun! 
That’s for kids and goons! I’ve got 
ambitions. I want to be a writer. 
I’ve got no time for kid stuff — 
parties, and goofy movies, and all 
that sort of thing. A writer has to 
live seriously; he has to see life as it 
really is. 

Lyp1a: By golly, you mean to tell me 
that writers don’t believe in having 
a little fun? 

Briu: That depends on what you call 
fun. 

Lyp1a: Fun’s fun! It means enjoying 
yourself. To me it’s fun to go 
to hear somebody like Terry Bromo 
sing. That boy does something to 
me; when he croons a low note, the 
shivers creep up and down my spine 
like little mice! 

Bruu: Shucks, I don’t think Terry 
Bromo’s so hot. He just sort of 
whimpers into a microphone like 
a dying calf. 

Lyp1a: What? Say, if that’s an ex- 
ample of how a writer thinks, I’ll 
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keep away from books! Boy, you 
don’t live; you just exist! (She rises 
angrily to her feet.) Sick calf, eh! 
Humph! (Lypia exits left angrily 
with a toss of her head. Bru remains 
seated, chuckling to himself; after a 
moment JILL enters from left. She is 
smiling and looks happier and more 
lively.) 

Jiu: Hi, Bill. 
politely.) 

Bru: Hello. (Jiu seats herself in chair 
which Lypta has just vacated.) 

Jitu: How are things at school? I 
haven’t seen much of you, but I read 
your short story in the school maga- 
zine. It was very good. 

Bitu: Thanks. (Bru seats himself.) 

Jitu: Mr. Holm said in English class 
that he thought your story was one 
of the best pieces of student writing 
that he’d ever seen. 

Bix (Visibly pleased): Gosh! Did he 
say that? He writes himself, you 
know. 

JL: Yes, I know. We’ve a book of his 
short stories there in the bookcase. 
(Bru rises quickly from his chair, 
goes to bookcase, examines books 
rapidly, and takes one.) 

B11: This is it! I’ve been trying to get 
a copy for a long time. (Turns to 
Jitu) I didn’t know you read much, 
Jill. 

Jitu: Oh, yes. I read a great deal. It’s 
my hobby. 

Bruu (Regarding her with new interest): 
Is that so? Say, we’ll have to talk 


(Bru rises to his feet 


some time about our favorite 
authors. 
JILL: That'll be nice. (CLIVE enters 


from left and comes to center.) 
Cutve: Hello, Bill. How’s the boy? 
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Bru (Not very enthusiastically): Hello, 
Clive. I’m O.K. 

Curve: I saw your story in Jill’s copy 
of the school magazine. Great stuff! 
Keep it up! 

Bru: Thanks, Clive. 

Cuive: I’ve got to run down to the 
drug store for some aspirin for 
Lydia. Tell Irene, when she comes 
down, that I’ll be back soon, will 
you, Jill? 

Jui: All right, Clive. (CLIVE goes to 
door, then turns and looks meaning- 
fully at Jr.) 

Curve: Carry on, Jill! (Jmu smiles 
and nods. CL.IvE exits. Bruu seats 
himself in chair at left of table.) 

Jmu: You can borrow that book if 
you’d like to. 

Bru: Thanks, I’d like to very much. 
(IRENE suddenly enters at stairway 
right. As she descends the stairs, she 
raises her arms over her head and 
yawns widely. The change in her 
appearance must be made very strik- 
ing. She ts wearing an old, stained 
misfitting dress; her face is devoid of 
makeup and appears lined and sal- 
low; her hair is wild and tangled. 
She looks very sleepy, and she rubs 
her eyes vigorously as she comes 
down to the sofa, on which she sinks 
with another wide yawn. Biwi has 
risen to his feet and is staring at her 
—his mouth open in astonishment. 
JILL suppresses a giggle as she crosses 
to sofa and sits beside IRENE. The 
contrast between the two sisters as they 
sit side by side should be very striking.) 

IRENE: I’ve just had the nicest nap. 
I didn’t know you were here, Bill, 
or I’d have made myself more pre- 
sentable. 
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Bru (Sinking into his chair with the 
air of a man having a bad dream): 
Th — that’s all right, Irene. 

IRENE: I was so tired after dinner to- 
night, though. I’ve been dead tired 
for days. Getting old, I guess. 

Jitu (Sweetly): Is your rheumatism 
any better, Irene? 

Bruu (Jn astonishment): Rheumatism! 

Jttu: Yes, poor Irene suffers with it so 
much, especially in damp weather. 
Grandmother was the same way — 
before she died. 

IRENE: The rheumatism is a little 
better. (She rubs her side with a 
groan) My teeth are bothering me 
again, though. I suppose that one 
of these days I’ll have to have them 
all out. 

Bitu: Gosh! That'll be terrible! 

IRENE: Oh, it won’t be so bad. Den- 
tists make very clever false teeth 
nowadays. You can hardly tell them 
from the originals. Of course, some- 
times they click like castanets when 
you’re attacking a particularly tough 
piece of steak — but that’s life! 

Bru (Shaking his head): Yeah, I sup- 
pose so. 

IRENE (Yawning again): It was nice of 
you to come over tonight, Bill. 

Bru (Uncomfortably): I was just 
passing by, so I thought I’d drop 
in. (He begins to rise from his chair) 
I really ought to go. I— I’ve got 
to go over to the library and — 

IRENE: Oh, sit down, Bill! What’s the 
hurry? You’ve only just arrived. 

Jitu: Yes, don’t go yet, Bill. 

Bru: Well, I — 

IRENE: Sit down, please. I’ll wake up 
after a while. (BrLu seats himself 
reluctantly.) Where’s Clive? 








J1LL: He’s gone down to the drugstore 
on an errand for Lydia. He’ll be 
back soon. 

IRENE: Oh, I hope he doesn’t come 
back too soon! He wanted me to go 
to a movie tonight, but I just haven’t 
strength enough to move out of here! 
Oh, to be your age again, Jill! 
(During this dialogue, Bru is looking 
first at JUL, then at IRENE, impressed 
by the contrast between them as they 
sit together on the sofa.) 

JiLL: Clive and I were just congratu- 
lating Bill on the wondey, ul story 
he had in the school magg,ine. 

IRENE (Yawning): Story? Oh, did you 
write a story, Bill? 

Bri: Why, yes, I did. I — 

IRENE: Oh, well, I wouldn’t know. I 
never read. When I get home at 
night, all I’m good for is a nice long 
nap. 

Jitu: Mr. Holm thought the story was 

very good. 

IRENE (Indifferently): That’s nice. 
(Sighing) Jill, are there any more of 
those chocolates left? I know I 
shouldn’t eat so many because 
they’re ruining my teeth — but I 
just can’t resist them! 

Jiiu: I think there are still some in the 
box. (Rising) I'll get them. (JILL 
exits left. Bruu continues to sit and 
stare at IRENE in complete amaze- 
ment. IRENE is now rubbing her eyes 
and yawning.) 

Britt: H — haven’t you been feeling 
well, Irene? 

IRENE: As well as can be expected, I 
guess. (JILL enters with a box of 
chocolates. She comes to sofa, seats 
herself, and hands box to IRENE, who 
grasps it eagerly. IRENE reaches into 
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the box, grabs several chocolates, and 
wolfishly stuffs them into her mouth.) 

IRENE (With her mouth full): Mmm — 
these are good! Just what the doctor 
ordered! (Briiu stares at her and 
shakes his head, a horrified expression 
on his face.) 

Jitu: That’s the last box, Irene. You 
ate the other two boxes of candy 
yesterday. 

IRENE (Chewing avidly): Well, we'll 
just have to get some more. I’ve 
got to have chocolates! 

JitL (Smiling condescendingly): Yes, I 
know. You’ve such a sweet tooth, 
Irene. (The doorbell rings.) 

Lyp1a (From kitchen): Vl get it! (She 
enters from left, casts a look in IRENE’s 
direction, and suppresses a shriek of 
delight. She goes to door and opens it) 
Well, it didn’t take you long. (Ciive 
enters.) 

Cuive: Your own brave knight has re- 
turned from his errand of mercy, 
fair lady. 

Lyp1a: Skip the fancy talk, and hand 
over the aspirin. 

Cuive: As you will, Queen Guinevere. 
(He hands her a small package which 
she takes. Lypta exits left.) 

CiIvE (Coming to table at center): Well, 
Irene, you’re looking much better. 
Did you have a good rest? 

Brit (Bursting out involuntarily): 
Better! 

Cuive: What’s that, Bill? 

Brix (Swallowing): Better. Yes, much 
better. 

Ciive: Yes, indeed! Irene looks more 
like her own beautiful self. Yester- 
day she was looking a bit tired. 

IRENE: I imagine it’s the energy in the 
chocolates, Clive. Candy always 
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helps to revive me. 

Curve: What you need is some nice 
fresh air; come on, and I’ll take you 
for a little spin in the old jallopy. 

IRENE: But, Clive, I’m so tired! 
(CLIVE comes to sofa, takes IRENE’S 
hands, and pulls her to her feet.) 

Ciive: Now, none of that. Be a good 
girl, and do as Uncle Clive says. 

IRENE (Reluctantly): Oh, all right. 
(IRENE and CLEVE walk toward 
upper center door. IRENE limps very 
noticeably.) 

IRENE: That darned rheumatism! 

Ciive: Bad today? 

IRENE: Terrible! 

Curve: So long, kids. (CuIvEe and 
IRENE exit. Bru gazes after them, a 
bewildered expression on his features. 
JILL is smiling. Bru turns to look at 
her. He examines her steadily for a 
moment.) 

JuL: Cat got your tongue? 

Bit: Gosh! Irene didn’t look very 
well, did she? 

Ju: Why, what do you mean, Bill? 
I thought she looked normal. After 
all, she had just got up from a nap. 

Bit: You mean she always looks like 
that right after she wakes up? 

Jitu: Of course! No woman is at her 
best at that time. 

Birt: But, gosh — she looked — she 
looked so old! 

Ju: Well, after all, she is getting on, 
you know. She’s twenty-two, and 
that’s practically approaching mid- 
dle age. 

Birt: Yeah, I suppose so. But rheu- 
matism! Gee, it’s almost unbe- 
lievable. 

Jini: She’s had it for a long time now, 
poor thing. 


Britt (Rising to feet and examining 
JILL again with renewed interest): 
That’s a pretty dress you’re wearing. 

Jitu: Why, thank you, Bill. 

Bru: Say, I’ve got to go down to the 
library to get a book for a book re- 
port. Want to come along? We 
could go for a soda somewhere after- 
ward. 

Jiu (Rising): I'd love to, Bill! 

Britt: And — well —there’s a dance 
next week at school. I’d like you to 
go with me. 

Jitu (Sn ing): Wouldn’t you rather 
take Iren. ? 

Briu: With her rheumatism? 

Jit (Giggling): Oh, I forgot — poor 
thing. Yes, I’d like to go, Bill; but 
now I’ll have to tell mother that 
we’re go ng out. (She goes to stairway 
right and calls) Mother! 

Mrs. Sayers (From upstairs): Yes, 
Jill. 

Jiu: I’m going for a walk with Bill. 

Mrs. Sayers (Surprised): With whom? 

Jitu: With Bill — Bill Barnes! 

Mrs. Sayers: Oh. All right, dear. 
Come home early. 

Jitu: I will. (She smiles at Bru, and 
they exit, both looking very happy. 
Mrs. Sayers enters hurriedly at 
stairway, and comes to table.) 

Mrs. Sayers: Lydia! (Lyp1 enters 
from left.) 

Lyp1a: Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Sayers: Where are Irene and 
Clive? 

Lyp1A: I saw them go off in Clive’s car. 

Mrs. Sayers: Did you know that Jill 
has gone for a walk with that Barnes 
boy? 

Lyp1a: No, but I don’t doubt it. 

Mrs. Sayers: Just what has been 
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going on around here, anyway? (The 
doorbell rings. Lyp1a goes to door and 
opens it. IRENE and CLIvE enter 
laughing excitedly.) 

Mrs. Sayers: Good heavens, Irene! 
You look like something out of a 
horror movie! 

Lyp1A: She’s out of this world! 

Cuive: We can explain everything. 
(He takes Mrs. Sayers by the arm, 
escorts her to the sofa, and gently seats 
her.) We have a tale to tell, a tale 
of how young Bill Barnes was cured 
of his infatuation. Irene has been 
playing her old role as the Spirit of 
Poverty. 

Mrs. Sayers: You mean that horrible 
part she once played in a school 
pageant? 

IRENE (Laughing): Yes, and after my 
performance tonight, Ingrid Berg- 
man and Katherine Cornell had 
better look to their laurels! 

Cuive: Yes, indeed! Nearly won the 
Academy Award! 

Lyp1: It sure worked this time! Those 
two kids have gone off together. 
Cutve: I know. All we did was park 
the car around the corner and wait 

till they’d left. 

Mrs. Sayers: Were you in on this, too, 
Lyp1a? 

Lyp1a: I sure was. 

IRENE: We'll tell you all about it now, 
mother. It was a scream! 

Lyp1a: It was out of this world! 

Mrs. Sayers (Shaking her head at 
IRENE’s appearance): For once I’m 
inclined to agree with you, Lydia. 
Out of this world, indeed! (They all 
laugh as the curtains close.) 


THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Enter George Washington 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
ALBERT BENSON 
SaLLY BENSON 
Tom BENSON 
ELIZABETH BENSON 
Miss INGALLS 

Tm: Washington’s Birthday. About 
6:00 P.M. 

SertinG: The living room of the Benson 
family. 

Ar Rise: ALBERT BENSON, about fifteen 
years old, is standing in front of the 
chair at right rehearsing a part in a 
play. He wears a cocked hat of the 
American Revolutionary period and 
sport shirt and slacks. He holds a 
sword in his right hand. There is a 
paper-covered booklet open on arm of 
chair and now and then he turns and 
looks at it. Satty Benson, aged thir- 
teen, is sprawled in chair left. She 
wears blue jeans, baggy sweater and 
scuffed oxfords and is chewing bubble 
gum. Tom BeEnson, the head of the 
household, is seated on the sofa trying 
to read his newspaper. 

AuBERT (Flourishing his sword and 
obviously reading lines): If we desire 
to avoid insult, we must be able to 
repel it. If we desire to secure peace 
— (He forgets and looks around at 
paper-covered book.) 


Saher parents 


I could have a little peace. 

ALBERT (Repeating): If we desire to 
secure peace — 

Satty: If you don’t know your lines 
now, Albert, you never will. After 
all, the play is tonight. (She starts 
to make a large bubble.) 

ALBERT (Turning and addressing his 
father): Father, I ask you, how can 
I get into the spirit of George Wash- 
ington with her chewing bubble gum 
all the time? 

Sautty (Her bubble bursts): Oh, boy, 
that was the best one I’ve ever made. 
I’m going to be bubble champ at 
school, I’ll bet. 

AuBERT: Father, is a thing like that 
worthy of — of America? 

Tom: Albert, what are you talking 
about? 

ALBERT: Bubble gum. What do you 
suppose this country will come to if 
all the children think of is who can 
blow the biggest bubble? 

Sauiy: Children! Speak for yourself, 
Albert. I’ll be fourteen next summer. 

ALBERT: Well, you don’t act it. And 
look at yourself. What do you sup- 
pose people think to see a sister of 
mine dressed like that? 

Satiy: You needn’t worry about me, 
Albert. 


Tom (Looking up and sighing): I wish A.sBert: Needn’t worry? How can I 
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help it? Aren’t you always under 
foot? You even had to hang around 
rehearsals at school just so you could 
pester me. 

Tom: Children, please — I’m trying 
to read my paper. 

ALBERT: Children, Dad? 

Sautiy: There, you see? Dad realizes 
you’re only a year or two older than 
I am, if you don’t. And the teacher 
said anyone who wanted to watch 
rehearsals of the Washington play 
could. She said maybe we’d learn 
something new about the father of 
our country. 

ALBERT: Huh, that’s not the reason 
you came. 

Satty: No. I just wanted to see the 
way you looked at Alice Travers. 
Do you ever look like a dying calf, 
Albert! 

Apert: Why, you — (Rushing left) 
Mother! Mother! Will you come 
in here and make Sally — 

Tom: Albert! Don’t bother your 
mother — she’s busy. And Sally, 
I don’t think that’s a very nice way 
to talk to your brother. After all, 
he’s been chosen to play the part of 
George Washington and you ought 
to show some respect — 

Sauiy: To Albert? 

Tom: Well, if not to Albert, to Wash- 
ington. 

Sautiy: Albert doesn’t really care any- 
thing about the part, Dad, or getting 
the real spirit of Washington. He’s 
just excited about being in the play 
because Alice Travers is playing 
Martha. 

Tom: Who? 

Sauiy: Alice Travers. She’s the most 
popular girl in school and Albert 
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thinks because she’s playing oppo- 
site him tonight that she’ll give him 
a date. 

ALBERT: That’s not true. 

Sau.y: It’s not true that you’d give 
anything to have a date with Alice? 
If you can get up the nerve to ask 
her! 

ALBERT: Now, you listen here — 
(ELIZABETH BENSON enters left.) 

ELizABETH: Albert — did you call me, 
Albert? 

ALBERT: Mother, will you please do 
something about that child? How 
can I rehearse my part with her 
around? 

EvizABeTH: Well, dear, there’s no 
reason Sally should bother you and 
besides, I shouldn’t think you’d want 
to rehearse any more. In a couple of 
hours the play will go on. 

ALBERT: But Mother, I’ve got to know 
my part, haven’t I? 

E,izaBetH: My goodness, Albert, 
don’t you know it? I hope you're 
not going to forget your lines and 
embarrass us all. 

Satiy: If you’d keep your mind on 
your lines instead of on Alice 
Travers maybe you’d remember 
them. 

ALBERT: That’s the last straw — 

EvizaBetu: Sally. . . 

Tom: Elizabeth, I’ve been trying to 
read my paper ever since I got home. 

ExizaBetu: Now, Tom, don’t you 
start. 

Tom: But it’s such a hub-bub. 
AuBERT: Mother, do you suppose you 
could cue me for a few minutes? 

ELIzABETH: What, dear? 

ALBERT: Cue me. I thought maybe 
you could read Martha’s lines — 
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EuizaABeTu: Albert, I haven’t time. 

AtBeRT: But Mother, I ought to go 
over my big scene with Martha be- 
fore I go into battle and then there’s 
the one before I cross the Delaware. 
This is important. 

EuizABETH: Of course it’s important, 
dear — aren’t we all going to see you 
in the play? Now, listen, everyone, 
I’ve laid out a buffet supper on the 
dining room table. I thought that 
would be easier tonight — we’re all 
so busy getting ready for the play. 
This way everyone can just help 
himself when he feels like it. 

Tom (Rising): I feel like it right now, 

* Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH: Well, go along then — it’s 
all ready. Fill up a plate. (Tom 
exits left.) And Sally, why don’t you 
eat something now, so you can get 
dressed for the play. You can’t go 
looking like that. Or maybe you’d 
like to help Albert with his lines 
first — if he really thinks he needs 
to rehearse them. 

ALBERT: I wouldn’t let her help me if 
she was the last person on earth. 


_Satiy: Ho, I’ve been helping you all 


month long. 

ALBERT: Don’t you speak to me again 
tonight. Mother, this hat —is it 
all right? Does it seem to you that I 
— well, resemble George Washing- 
ton wearing it? 

ELIzABETH: Why — uh — a — a little, 
dear. It looks very nice — very nice 
indeed. 

Apert: Well, I think I’ll go put on 
the coat of my costume, too. Maybe 
I'll get into the spirit of the thing 
better. I feel kind of nervous or 
something. 


E.LizABETH: Why don’t you eat some- 
thing, Albert? It'll settle your 
stomach. 

ALBERT: It isn’t my stomach that’s 
nervous. (He goes out left passing 
Tom who enters with a plateful of food 
and sits down on the sofa again. He is 
chewing on a chicken leg.) 

Tom (Mouth full): This is delicious, 
Elizabeth. 

Satty (Getting up): I think I'll get 
some food, too, Mom. (She goes off 
left.) 

Tom: I feel better already. Almost well 
enough to go and see my son play 
George Washington. 

ExizaBetTa: Now, Tom — 

Tom: Why on earth do you think the 
teacher picked him? 

EvizaBerTH: Tom, that’s a nice thing to 
say! 

Tom: Elizabeth, he’s our son and we 
love him but he doesn’t remind me a 
bit of George Washington. 

Ex.izaBeTH: Well, Tom, I guess they 
had to pick someone. 

Tom: But where’s the dignity — the 
forceful character — (ALBERT re- 
enters still wearing hat and carrying 
sword and also wearing a blue coat 
with brass buttons and epaulets, over 
his slacks. He carries a plate with 
some food on it which he places on 
table near chair right. He alternates 
between bites of a piece of chicken and 
cake as he begins to rehearse.) 

ALBERT: Mother, the more of my cos- 
tume I put on the better I feel. I 
guess I’ll be able to remember my 
lines now. 

E.izABETH: Fine, dear. Well, I must 
get busy again. (She goes out left. 
Tom picks up his paper and starts to 
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read again as he eats.) 

ALBERT: Now, let’s see — had I better 
do the scene before I go into battle or 
that later one — (He picks up his 
script. Then declaiming) It will, I 
fear, have a tendency to sweep me 
back into the tide of public affairs — 
(He gestures. Then tries again) To 
sweep me back into the tide of public 
affairs — (Tom looks up and sighs. 
SALLy re-enters finishing a piece of 
cake. She perches on chair left again, 
swallows the last of her cake and 
stuffs her gum into her mouth again.) 
It will, I fear, have a tendency to 
sweep me back into the tide of public 
affairs — (Tom puts down his paper 
resignedly) — when retirement and 
ease are so much desired by me. 

Tom: Son, George Washington didn’t 
have it. I guess I won’t have any 
either until this play’s over. 

ALBERT: What, Father? 

Tom: Ease. How can I read my paper 
with you shouting at the top of your 
lungs? 

ALBERT: Father, I’ve told you, I’ve 
got to rehearse. (He picks up his 
script again and now gets a very 
ardent look.) Martha, I shall be 
ready to risk my reputation, my 
property and my life — 

Sauiy: Are you sure you'll be able to 
hold her hand right, Albert? 

ALBERT: You hush up! Martha, as I 
go into battle for my country, I shall 
think of you— (Satity has been 
making a big bubble and it pops. 
Tom jumps. ALBERT turns in dis- 
gust.) If that isn’t the most dis- 
gusting — 

Satty: You don’t have to pay any 
attention to me, Albert. 
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ALBERT: How can I help it? When you 
pop that gum, it’s like an explosion. 

Say: I should think you’d like some 
sound effects. After all, if you’re 
going into battle — 

ALBERT: Oh, for gosh sakes. (He slams 
his script down on arm of chair. 
ELIZABETH re-enters.) 

ELIzABETH: Tom, as soon as you've 
finished eating you’d better get 
ready — put on your nice blue suit. 

Tom: Do I have to, Elizabeth? 

E.izaspetu: And Sally, please — are 
you still in that outfit? Now, you’d 
better — (The doorbell rings.) Now, 
who on earth—I thought most 
everyone in town would be getting 
ready to go to the play. 

Tom: I’ll go, Elizabeth. (He goes off 
right and you hear his voice off.) Why, 
it — it’s Miss Ingalls. Good even- 
ing. Won’t you come in? 

Miss Ineatts (Off): Thank you. 
(Miss INGALLS, a teacher, enters 
right, wearing hat and coat. She looks 
distressed. Tom follows her.) 

Tom: Albert, it’s your teacher. 

ALBERT: Why, Miss Ingalls. 

ELIzABETH: Good evening, 
Ingalls. 

Say: Hello. 

Miss InGAuzs: I don’t like to disturb 
you but — 

ALBERT: What’s the matter, 
Ingalls? 

Miss INGALLs: Something terrible has 
happened. Alice Travers has laryn- 
gitis. 

ALBERT: Laryngit — you — you mean 
she’s sick? Very sick? 

Miss INGALLS: Well, she doesn’t really 
feel so bad but she can’t speak above 
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a whisper. She can’t possibly play 
the part of Martha tonight. 

AtBERT: Gee... 

ELizABETH: Oh, dear. 

Tom: Say, that’s too bad. 

Miss Incauus: It’s so unfortunate 
happening the last minute like this. 
I’ve been trying to think what to 
do — 

ALBERT: I—]I suppose you'll just have 
to postpone the play. 

E.IzABETH: It seems the only thing — 

Miss Incas: I considered that, but 
it would mean calling up all the 
parents and now there’s hardly time. 
We could just turn them away, of 
course, after they get there — 

EvizaBeTH: I’m sure people would 
understand. 

Miss Incautis: But we’ve worked so 
hard — the set is all arranged on the 
auditorium platform—and Alice 
may be home for days. After all, we 
don’t want to give the play after 
Washington’s Birthday is all over. 

AtBEerT: But what can you do? You 
can’t have a play without Martha. 

Miss INGAuLs: No, of course we can’t, 
Albert, and I’ve just got one idea 
that may save the day for us. Sally— 

Satty:Yes, Miss Ingalls? 

Miss Incauus: My dear, didn’t you 
tell me you practically knew the 
whole play from watching rehear- 
sals? 

Satiy: Of course I do, Miss Ingalls. 

Miss INGauus: And you’ve been read- 
ing Martha to help Albert with his 
lines — 

Satty: I know the whole part of 
Martha, Miss Ingalls. 

Miss Inaatus: My dear, you’re my 
only chance — would you do it? 
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AutBErRtT (He looks stricken): Miss 
Ingalls, I think we’d better just call 
the whole thing off. 


Miss InGauts: Do you think you can 
do it, Sally? 

EvizaBETH: Oh, Miss Ingalls, Sally’s 
never even rehearsed. How can she 
do it at the last minute like this? 

SautLy: Don’t worry, Mother. I can 
do the part. 

ELizaBETH: But, Sally — 

Miss InGauus:. There’s no one else, 
Mrs. Benson. 

EvizaBetu: Well, all right but — 

Miss InNcauus: Then that’s settled. 
I’m depending on you, Sally. I’ve 
got to depend on you. Now, there 
isn’t much time. Alice has the cos- 
tume for Martha over at her 
house — 

Sauty: I’ll run over and get it right 
away. 

Miss INGauus: Fine — and there’s a 
brass box that Alice’s mother was 
going to lend us for a prop. Will you 
bring that along too? (Say nods.) 
I’ve so much to do at school yet, I 
can’t stop, but get the costume and 
you and Albert come over as soon as 
you can. We may have time to go 
over a few of the scenes before the 
curtain goes up. (She is starting 
right.) 

Sauxy: All right, Miss Ingalls. 

Miss Ineauus: And I[’ll make you up 
myself, dear. We'll have to powder 
your hair. 

ALBERT: Miss Ingalls, I 
something I — 

Miss InGauis (Staring at ALBERT): 
Goodness, Albert, you feel all right, 
don’t you? You look a little peaked. 

EvizaBETH: | think he’s just nervous, 


— there’s 








Miss Ingalls. 

Miss InGALus: Well, don’t you dare 
get sick. I’m sorry to rush so. Now, 
get over to school as soon as you 
can — both of you. (She exits right. 
Tom goes with her.) 

Tom (Off): Goodbye, Miss Ingalls. 

Miss InNGatus: Goodbye. (Tom re- 
enters.) 

Satity: Mother, I’m going to run over 
to the Travers, the back way. It’s 
quicker. (She starts left.) 

EvizaBEeTH: Well, be careful, dear. 

Sauty: I will. Oh, I’m simply going to 
love playing Martha. She’s such a 
great lady. (She exits.) 

Tom: A great lady. What do you sup- 
pose Sally knows about great ladies? 

Exvizasetu: I don’t know. Well, of 
all things! Oh, I’m so excited — 
(ALBERT takes off his coat and hat.) 
Albert, what’s the matter with you? 

ALBERT: I’m not going to do it, that’s 
all. 

EvizaBeTuH: Albert, what are you talk- 
ing about? 

AuBeErT: The play. I won’t do it. 
can’t. 

Tom: Can’t? 

ALBERT: Not with Sally. It would just 
be a — a farce if I tried to play with 
her. I’d suffer. 

Tom: You don’t suffer in a farce, son — 
that’s a tragedy. 

AuBeErt: All right, tragedy then. It 
would be a tragedy too, I guess, 
with her playing Martha. Can you 
imagine it, Mom? The way she 
chews bubble gum and those old 
blue pants she wears. Now, you take 
Alice — she — she’s wonderful! 

EizaBETu: Albert, you’re talking non- 
sense. Sally may be all right. Boys 


I 
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never appreciate their sisters. 

ALBERT: Appreciate? What is there 
about Sally — 

ExizaBetH: And of course you're 
going to play your part. 

Tom: Miss Ingalls is depending on you. 

ALBERT: But I tried to think of some- 
thing to tell her and now I know 
what I’ll do. She gave me the idea 
herself. I’ll say I’m sick, too. 

Tom: But that would be telling an un- 
truth, son. 

EvizaBeTH: You can’t tell a lie, 
Albert. 

Tom: Think of George Washington. 

ALBERT: It wouldn’t be a lie exactly. 
I —I do feel a little sick. Alice is 
sick, isn’t she? 

Tom: Hmm, Sally wasn’t by any 
chance right, was she — when she 
said you only wanted to be in this 
play so you could play opposite 
Alice Travers? 

ALBERT: That’s neither here nor there. 
I'd be in it with anyone but Sally. 
She’s been laughing at me the whole 
time. She’s always pestering me. I 
won’t do it, I tell you. I don’t want 
to. I’d suffer. 

Tom: Albert, we all have to do things 
we don’t want to in this world once 
in a while. We all have to more or 
less suffer at times. Why, think of 
Washington and the things he gave 
up for his country. Think of his 
sterling qualities, son. Maybe that 
will help. How he suffered through 
Valley Forge — 

ALBERT: I don’t care anything about 
all that. I’m not going to be in that 
play tonight, and that’s that. (He 
starts left.) 

EvizaBetTu: Albert, wait — you must. 
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Autpert: No, Mom. (He goes out left 
taking hat and coat with him.) 

ELIzABETH: Oh, dear, what'll we do, 
Tom? 

Tom: I don’t know. He’s too old to 
spank. 

ELIZABETH: But we’ve got to do some- 
thing and there isn’t much time. 

Tom: Well, I can’t very well take him 
by the ear, march him over to the 
school auditorium and say: Get up 
there and be George Washington. 

EuizaBETH: Oh, Tom — 

Tom: Maybe it’s better if they don’t 
give the play at all. 

ELizaABETH: Tom, Miss Ingalls is over 
at the school waiting — 

Tom: But if Albert did play the part, 
he wouldn’t do it right. No matter 
what we do, he won’t seem a bit like 
George Washington. He can’t get 
the spirit of a great man — 

ELizABETH: Tom, there’s no use argu- 
ing. We’ve got to do something. 

Tom: But Elizabeth, I’m serious. 
Sometimes I wonder if they should 
give these plays about great histori- 
cal characters when they’re too 
young to understand their quali- 
ties — 

EuizaBETH: Maybe the children do 
understand — a little. 

Tom: Nonsense. You can see. Albert 
only wanted to be in the play because 
this Alice was going to be in it. Now 
she isn’t so he wants to throw up the 
whole thing. The real meaning of 
portraying a great character like 
Washington — the opportunity to 
show some of the history of our 
country — well, it just doesn’t enter 
into it. 
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ELIzABETH: Tom, you’ve got to talk to 
him — try to persuade him. He’s 
probably gone to his room. 

Tom: But what can I say? 

EvizaBetu: I — I don’t know. 

Satty (Off. Calling): Mother — 
Mother — I’ve got the costume. 

E.izaBETH: It’s Sally. (Raising voice) 
Yes, dear? 

Sauiy (Off): Could you come here for a 
minute, Mother? I want you to help. 

EvizaBets: Yes, dear. (She starts left 
and then turns.) Tom, please — get 
Albert — do something. (She goes 
off. Tom sighs, walks about, starts 
left, then turns back rubbing his head 
as though thinking what he can say. 
ALBERT enters left wearing his full 
costume. He walks very straight and 
has a certain sad dignity.) 

ALBERT: Father. . . 

Tom: Albert, you — why, you’re wear- 
ing your costume. 

Ausert: Yes, Father. I’ve been think- 
ing, and I—I’ve decided — well, 
I’ve got to play the part. I’ve got to 
do it. 

Tom (Surprised): Why, son. 

AusertT: I said I would and I guess 
Washington never went back on any- 
thing once he said he’d do it. No — 
no matter how hard it was he carried 
on. 

Tom: Albert, I’m surprised — I mean 
I’m so glad you’ve decided this way. 
(He puts his hand on ALBERT’s 
shoulder.) It’s fine of you, son. 

AuBEeRT: Even learning some of the 
things that he said — well, it makes 
you realize what kind of a man he 
was. And you’ve kinda — well, got 
to do your best. 

Tom: Albert, my boy. 








ALBERT: It’s still going to, be hard, 
Dad. When I think of getting up on 
that stage with Sally —a kid like 
that who won’t look a bit like 
Martha — and after the way she’s 
acted. (He walks right.) 

Satity (Off): Albert — Albert! (AL- 
BERT makes a wry face and turns 
facing right so that he doesn’t see 
SALLY as she enters followed by Eviza- 
beth. Sauty is wearing a Colonial 
costume and she looks very lovely in- 
deed. She carries an old brass boz.) 

ELIZABETH: Tom, look at Sally in her 
costume. 

Tom (Surprised. He stares): Sally — 
why, Sally... 

EvizaBetu (Noticing ALBERT who still 
stands with his back to them): Why, 
Albert, you’re wearing your costume, 
too. 

Tom: Albert’s going to play the part, 
Elizabeth. He decided himself. 

EvizaBetTu: Albert. Oh, Albert, do 
look at Sally! 

AuBert (Not turning): I guess she 
looks all right, Mom. And now, I 
guess I better be getting over to the 
schoolhouse — 

SatLty (She walks toward ALBERT a 
little but he doesn’t turn): Albert, just 
a minute. There’s — there’s some- 
thing I want to say. It’s a little hard 
but — well, I’m sorry for the way 
I’ve acted. Really sorry. I’ve teased 
you — and — well, now that I have 
this costume on, it all seems a little 
silly and childish. I guess I’ve been 
the original pesky kid sister. 

ALBERT: That’s all right, Sally. 

Say: I hope you won’t hold it against 
me tonight because I think we ought 
to pull together to cooperate to make 


this really a fine play. You know 
how Washington always urged the 
states to cooperate, and his soldiers 
too, and all the people — 

ALBERT: Gee, Sally, you sound — (He 
turns and looks at her. He can hardly 
believe his eyes.) Why, Sally — I 
— I'd never have known you. Why, 
Sis, you look wonderful. 

ELIZABETH: Doesn’t she? 

SatLty: Maybe when Miss Ingalls gets 
my hair powdered, I’ll look almost 
like Martha Washington. 

ALBERT: Of course you will, Sis. 

Sautiy: Albert, I—I talked to Alice. 

ALBERT: You — you did? 

Satty: Of course she could only 
whisper, but here’s the old brass box 
we’re to use as a prop in the play. 
She said I should give it to you and 
you could take it over to school — 
(She hands it to him) and — well, 
open it up, Albert. (ALBERT opens 
it.) 

Satiy: There’s something in there for 
you. 

ALBERT (Pulling out piece of paper): 
Why — why, it’s a note. (He un- 
folds note and reads quickly. Then all 
smiles) Say — Alice is inviting me 
to take her to her club dance next 
month! 

Sautiy: Yes. I told her you’d always 
wanted a date with her. 

ALBERT: Now, wait a minute, Sally. 
You mean you — 

SatLty: Don’t get excited, Albert. I 
only said that after she’d insinuated 
— well, she told me she admired you 
more than any boy in school because 
you had so much character. 

ALBERT: Character? 

Satiy: Yes and she said because of 
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that, you’d be able to play the part 
of Washington. She said even 
though she couldn’t be there she 
knew it was going to be a fine play. 
(Tom and EvizaBetu are standing 
upstage smiling and listening.) 

Tom: I believe she’s right. 

ELIzaABETH: Of course she is. 

Aupert (Taking Sauuiy’s hand and 


saying lines with dignity): Martha, I 
shall be ready to risk my reputa- 
tion, my property and my life if need 
be — 

Say (Smiling at him bravely) : George, 
in a cause so momentous to the wel- 
fare of our country, you dare not 
hesitate. (Quick curtain.) 

THE END 


The Pioneer V alentine 


by Esther Cooper 


Characters 
MARTHA 
THE STRANGE Boy 
MELINDA 

Sertine: A room in the pioneer home of 
Marta and MELINDA. 

At Rise: MELINDA is sitting on the low 
stool, sewing busily. MARTHA is in a 
chair nearby, doing some mending. 

Meuinpa: It’s almost dark. I wish 
Father and Mother would hurry. 

MartHa: You know they won’t be 
home until late, Melinda. It’s a long 
way to the settlement and they had 
a great many errands to do. 

MeE.tinDA: Don’t you feel a little — 
nervous — being here alone? 

Martua: Of course not. (Laughs. 
Then, considering the matter, speaks 
more seriously) Well—maybe a 
little. But there’s really nothing to 
be afraid of. 

Meurinpa: How about Indians? (She 
looks quickly over her shoulder.) 

Martua: All the Indians around here 
are friendly now. If we were in any 
danger, Father and Mother would 


never have left us alone. (MELINDA 
hitches her stool nearer her sister.) 

MELINDA: Well, then — what about 
panthers? 

Martua: They’re away out in the 
forest. 

Meuinpa: But sometimes panthers 
and wolves come close to the cabin at 
night. Once we heard a panther 
padding around the house. Remem- 
ber? 

MartuHa: But we were safe inside — 
just as we are now. 

Me.inpa: Yes, I suppose so. Have we 
plenty of wood? The fire seems low. 

Marrtua: I'll poke it. (Puts her mend- 
ing aside, rises, and stirs the fire) Yes, 
there’s plenty of wood in the lean-to. 

Me inna: I guess I'll have this doll- 
dress finished before dark, after all. 

Marrtua: It’s going to be pretty, too. 

Me inpa: I wish Mother played with 
dolls. 

Marta: What a peculiar thing to say! 
Why? 

Me.uinpa: Then we could give her a 
doll for Valentine’s Day. 
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MartHa: That’s right. Today is 
Valentine’s Day. She was telling us 
about it the other night. 

Meuinpa: Mother knows the best 
stories — about all sorts of days and 
things. Doesn’t she, Martha? 

Martua: That’s because she can read. 
Most mothers can’t. 

Me.tinpa — Do you think we'll be 
able to read as well as Mother when 
we’re older? 

Martua: Yes, I think so. Of course, 
we’re just learning now. And some 
of the words in Mother’s Bible are 
pretty hard. 

MeE.inpa: I wish we had a little book 
with easy words in it. 

Martua: I don’t believe there is such 
a book as that. But then, I don’t 
know much about books. I never 
saw but one—the Bible Mother 
uses to teach us. 

MELINDA: Oh, Martha! 
bucket! (She points.) 

Marta: What about it? 

ME inva: We forgot to fill it. And the 
sun’s nearly down. 

MartTua: I’ll go down to the spring 
right away. 

ME.inpa: I'll go with you. 

Martua: No, you stay here and keep 
warm. It’s dreadfully cold and 
snowy outside. (She takes an old 
shawl from a hook: on the wall.) 

MELINDA: You won’t be gone long, 
will you? 

Marta: Of course not. You know the 
spring’s right outside. (She takes the 
bucket and goes out.) 

MeE.uinpa: There! The dress is fin- 
ished — and it’s beautiful! (T'o the 
rag doll) And you are beautiful, too, 
Sarah Jane! The most beautiful doll 
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in the world — even if your face is 
a little crooked! (She hugs the doll 
and rocks it back and forth, singing a 
little song. Presently, MARTHA comes 
in.) 

MartTua: Melinda, I’ve brought — 

Me.uinpa: Why, where’s the bucket? 
(A tall Boy comes in, carrying the 
bucket.) 

Marrna: I’ve brought a visitor. (To 
the Boy) The bucket goes here. 
Thank you for helping me. Wouldn’t 
you like to sit down and get warm? 

Boy: Yes, I’d be very glad to. It’s so 
cold outside. (He sits.) 

Martua: This is my sister, Melinda. 

Boy: I have a little sister, too. Her 
name is Sarah. 

ME inpaA: How old is your little sister? 

Boy: A little past eleven. 

MELINDA: Does she have a doll, too? 

Boy: No, she doesn’t. She doesn’t 
have any doll at all. She wouldn’t 
have much time for one, I guess. 
You see, she has so much work to do. 
Our Mother is — dead. 

MarrTua: Oh, I’m so sorry. We have 
such a nice Mother. 

ME .inpa: I always thought mine was 
the best mother in the world. But 
I guess everybody thinks that. 

Me inna: Do you live near here? 

Boy: Several miles away. 

Me.inpa: In a cabin like this? 

Boy: Ours is just a three-sided shed. 
We haven’t had time to build a 
cabin yet. You see, we came here 
from another state, not long ago. 

Me .inpa: My goodness! How do you 
keep warm — in a three-sided shed? 

Boy: Oh, we keep a fire going in front 
of it most of the time. 

Marrua: Well, I’m sure that must be 
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nice and cosy. Now, stop asking 
questions, Melinda — (Laughs) — 
and let me ask some. (T'o the Boy) 
Wouldn’t you like something to eat? 
Some cornbread, perhaps, and some 
milk? 

Boy: Thank you, I would. I get pretty 
hungry — hunting all day. 

Martua: I should think so. (She goes 
out and presently returns with a cup 
of milk and a piece of cornbread on a 
plate.) 

Meuinpa: I can’t stop thinking about 
your little sister. I’m sure she would 
like a doll. Every little girl does. 
Would you — give her this one? 

Boy: But that’s yours! 

Me.inpa: Yes, she — she’s beautiful 
—jisn’t she? I made her, myself. 
So, you see, I can make another one. 
Please give this one to your little 
sister. 

Boy: Oh, thank you. Thank you very 
much. I know she’ll like it. 

Me.inpa: Tell her it’s her Valentine. 

Boy: Valentine? (He looks puzzled.) 

ME.InDA: Yes, a Valentine is a little 
gift or message to someone you love. 
You send it on February 14th, be- 
cause that’s Valentine’s Day. It’s a 
very old custom. Our mother told 
us about it. She’s read it in a book. 

Boy: Your mother can — read? (He 
speaks eagerly.) 

Martua: Oh, yes, and she’s teaching 
us. But we don’t have many books. 
We just have one book — the Bible. 

Boy: That’s the best one of all. But I 
guess everybody who knows how 
to read hopes to read many books. 

Meuinpa: I know our mother does. 
She was just saying yesterday she 
wished we had three or four books. 
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We’d give her one for Valentine if 
we could. 

Boy: Would this do? (He takes a small 
book from his pocket.) 

Martua: A book! Where did you get 
it? 

Boy: I found it on the wagon trail. I 
think it must have been lost from 
some family wagon, going West. It 
was half-covered with ice. 

Me tinpa: Oh, it would be wonderful 
to give it to Mother — but don’t you 
want it for yourself? 

Boy: I read as much of it as I could, 
but I can’t read very well. My 
mother used to teach me. Now, I 
try it by myself. Some day, I hope 
to go to school again. 

Martua: Oh, did you go to school? I 

wish we could. We want to so much. 

Boy: I went to an ABC school before 
I came here. I can.spell and count a 
little. But I mean to study and learn 
more. 

MELINDA: Then you must want this 
book. You keep it. 

Boy: No, you give it to your mother. 
Mothers deserve the very best. (He 
gets up) And now I must be going. 

MarTua: We’re very glad you came. 

MeE.inpa: We hope you'll come again. 
My Father and Mother will be here 
then. They’re almost always here 
— except on days when they drive 
to the settlement for flour and 
things. 

Boy: Thank you for being kind to me. 
And for the doll. (He goes to the 
door.) Goodbye. (He goes out.) 

Marrtua: Poor boy! He looked so thin 
and shabby. 

Me.inpa: Think of living in a three- 
sided cabin in this weather! 


































Marna: And having no mother to 
help you — Oh, Melinda! 

Me inva: I’m so sorry for him. I wish 
we could help him. I wonder if he’ll 
ever be able to study, the way he 
wants to do. 

MartTaa: I guess you can do most any- 
thing if you try. But living in the 
forest in the cold—in a shed — 








whatever will become of him? 

Me.inpa: Who is he, Martha? You 
forgot to say. 

Martua: I’m sorry I forgot. I really 
don’t know much about him. He 
just said his name was — Abe Lin- 
coln. (The curtain falls.) 


THE END 


The Stolen Tarts 


by Lida Lisle Molloy 


Characters 
Spry and Spy, royal pages 
QUEEN oF HEARTS 
KNAVE oF HEARTS 
Kine or HEARTS 
Roya GuarRDs 

SetTTinG: The royal kitchen. 

At Rise: Spy and Spry enter. 
capers about turning somersaults, 
dancing. Spy pokes his inquisitive 
nose into everything. He peers in. the 
oven, pokes his head out the window, 
rummages around in the pantry. 

Spry (Somersaulting): So ho! 
King’s birthday! 

Spy (In the pantry door, his nose in a 
honey jar): So ho! the Queen’s tarts, 
I say. Only the pages who stir the 
pastry may have tarts to eat with 
their supper. 

Spry: Will they be currant or plum 
tarts, think you? I like none so well 
as plum. 

Spy (From the pantry): ’T will be goose- 
berry tarts as always, Stupid. Are 
you so newly come to the palace you 
do not know that for a hundred and 


SPRY 


the 
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four score years every king of the 
Land of Hearts has had gooseberry 
tarts on his birthday — royal goose- 
berry tarts made by the queen’s own 
hands? 

Spry (Out of breath from another somer- 
sault): But suppose a queen cannot 
make good tarts? Or burns them? 

Spy (Bringing a huge bowl from the 
pantry): All queens make excellent 
tarts, Silly Spry. Well, most of them 
do anyway. There was one a half 
hundred years ago who let them 
burn crisp while she tidied her hair 
by looking in a polished copper 
kettle. 

Spry (Trying to juggle a very large and 
avery small spoon): What happened? 

Spy (Crossly): How should I know, 
Question Box? Anyway, there was 
new queen the next year who could 
bake tarts. 

Spry (Making faces at himself in a 
copper kettle): I hope our Queen 
makes good tarts. She is so beauti- 
ful and kind. 

Spy (Bringing out a huge baking pan): 
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Kind, indeed! She is as young and 
giddy as any lady-in-waiting. It 
will surprise me if she can make 
pastry half so fine as the Queen- 
mother. (QUEEN oF HEartTs enters. 
She is very young and very frightened. 
Seeing her, the Paces jump to stiff 
attention.) 

Queen: Well, Spy. Well, Spry. 

Paces (Bow in unison): Your Majesty. 

QuEeEN: We are to have the honor of 
making cherry tarts for the King’s 
birthday. 

Paces (Bowing): Gooseberry tarts, 
your Majesty. 

QuEEN: G-gooseberry tarts? (Hastily) 
But, of course, gooseberry tarts. 

Paces: Does your Majesty desire. . . 

Spy: A bit of butter? 

Spry: A fluting fork? 

QUEEN (Crossing to work table): Fetch 
me a large jar of the best honey, 
please. 

Spy (Aghast): Honey, your Majesty? 
The Queen-mother never used 
honey. 

QuEEN (Standing very tall): Honey, if 
you please, Spy. 

Paces (Bowing): Yes, your Majesty. 
(They leave together.) 

QurEN (Picks up a spoon and lays it 
down): Oh dear! How does one make 
tarts, anyway? (The Paass return, 
carrying between them a huge jar 
marked “Royal Honey.) Thank 
you, Spy. Thank you, Spry. Now 
fetch me. . . ah, three measures of 
fine barley flour . . . a—a dozen 
large sticks of cinnamon ... a 
cheese — yes, a cheese of goat’s milk 
... @ crock of the best gooseberry 
jam. (The Paces look at each other 
and shake their heads.) 


Paces: Yes, your Majesty. 
into the pantry.) 

QUEEN (Sticks her finger in the honey 
and licks it reflectively): The Coun- 
sellors of the Kingdom will be here 
to taste and praise the tarts. And 
the Poet is to make rhymes about 
them. (Sighing) Oh dear! (The 
Paces reappear, bringing sticks of 
brown paper rolled thin, a large bowl 
labeled ‘“‘Fine Barley Flour” and an- 
other “Royal Gooseberry Jam.” Spy 
returns for a round box labeled “‘Goats’ 
Cheese.”’) Barley flour, cinnamon 
sticks. . .Oh my! I didn’t suppose 
a dozen sticks would be so much! 
G-goats’ cheese. . . gooseberry jam. 
Thank you, Spy. Thank you, Spry. 
You may go now. 

Spy (Bowing): It is the custom for the 
royal pages to stir and blend, your 
Majesty. 

QUEEN (Firmly): Then I shall start a 
new royal custom. From this day 
the tarts for the King’s birthday 
shall be made in secret by the Queen. 

Pacss (Bowing): Yes, your Majesty. 

QuEEN: And, Spy, if a page so much as 
puts an eye to the keyhole, he shall 
be frocked and made to sit with the 
ladies-in-waiting. 

Spy: Yes, your Majesty. (The Pacss 
bow and back hastily through door.) 

QuEEN (Uncertainly): Oh dear! Oh 
me! These tarts will be very bad. 
And then what will happen to me? 
Perhaps I shall disappear like that 
other queen — poor thing! — who 
stopped to tidy her hair and let the 
tarts burn. (She dumps materials 
into mixing bowl and begins to stir. 
She puts a finger into the mixture and 
licks it.) If I put in plenty of honey 


(They go 








that should help. (She pours and 
stirs and wrinkles her forehead. Fi- 
nally she lifts the cheese.) Whatever 
shall I do with this? I can’t stir it in; 
the cinnamon has made it quite 
bumpy already. If I throw it out 
the window the gardener will find it. 
Perhaps I can carry it up to my 
chamber under my apron and feed 
it to the royal white mice. It would 
never do to have page Spy find it 
here. Now. . . (She pours the miz- 
ture into the baking pan and spreads 
the jam on top.) Now ... that 
doesn’t look so bad. They may turn 
out extremely nice after all. (She 
puts the baking pan in the oven.) Iam 
sure my hair is hanging in wisps and 
there must be (Rubbing her nose) a 
spot of flour on my nose, but I will 
not hunt a copper pot to see. No one 
shall ever read in the royal archives 
that J let the birthday tarts burn. 
(She pulls a stool near the oven and 
sits down, hiding the cheese behind 
her.) 

Paces (Appear at door, bowing): Your 
Queenship! 

QvuEEN: Well, Spy! Well, Spry! 

Paces: His Majesty, the King, begs to 
know if the royal tarts are baked. 
My Lord of the Dining Hall waits 
to announce the birthday feast. 

QUEEN: Tell his Majesty the royal 
tarts are browning in the royal oven. 
(The Paces bow and leave.) Oh dear! 
Oh me! (The QuEEN begins to weep 
in her apron.) 

Knave or Hearts (His head appears 
at window, back): Aha! 

QUEEN (Jumping up): Oh! 

KNAVE (Jumping into the room): The 
royal birthday tarts, is it not so? 
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QuEEN: Yes, good Knave. 

Knave (Leans toward her and whis- 
pers): You have never made tarts 
before, your Majesty? And the tarts 
are not good? 

QuEEN (Nodding): I’m afraid they are 
dreadful. Will you look for me, 
Knave? 

KnNaveE (Looking into the oven): Ah-h! 

QuEEN: They are very bad, dear 
Knave? 

Kwnave (Shaking his head): Very! 

QuEEN: What shall I do? Think, wise 
Knave, think. If something is not 
done I may disappear like that other 
queen who tucked up her hair before 
the copper kettle. Are you thinking, 
Knave? 

Knave (Sits on table, swinging his 
legs): I am thinking . . . I have it. 
(Bravely) I shall steal the tarts. 

QuEEN (In a frightened whisper): What 
if you are discovered? 

KnaveE: I shall be beaten with a thou- 
sand and one stripes — or beheaded. 

Queen: Not beheaded, good Knave. 
I could not have you beheaded. It is 
much too bloody. 

Knave: Or banished, your Majesty. 

QureENn: No, no! You shall never be 
banished. You tell such nice stories, 
such funny stories, Knave. 

KNAVE (Coming nearer): But what if I 
wish to be banished, little Queen? 
QuEEN: Funny Knave, how could you? 
Knave: Listen well, your Majesty. I 
am heir to the Kingdom of Dreams, 
sent to the Kingdom of Hearts in 
my youth to be educated. But a 
fortnight ago my father sent a mes- 
senger praying me to come in all 
haste, as he lies ill and would have 
me reign in his stead. His Majesty, 
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the King of Hearts, will have none 
of it. He vows I know so little law 
I could not govern a flock of geese. 
(Sighs) He, too, likes my tales. 

QuEEN: Dear, dear Knave, you must 
steal the tarts. (She takes the tarts 
from the oven.) 

Kinc or Hearts (Knocking at door): 
The Lords of the Kingdom await the 
tarts, my Queen. 

QuEEN: When they have cooled, dear 
King. (The Knave catches up the 
pan and jumps out of window.) 

QuEEN (Crying in false alarm): Oh! Oh! 
They are gone! 

Kine (Entering): What is it, my 
Queen? What has alarmed you? 

QueEN: The tarts! The royal goose- 
berry tarts have been stolen. 

Kine: What scoundrel has done this? 
(Calling) Ho, Spy! Spry! 

Paces (Appearing): Your Majesty? 

Kine: The royal tarts have been 


stolen. Command his Excellency, 
the Chancellor, to summon the 
guards. 


Paces: Yes, your Majesty. 
leaves, Spy runs to window.) 

Kine (Storming): He shall be hanged, 
this rogue! He shall be lashed. . . 

Spy: The thief, your Majesty. It is the 
Knave of Hearts. He is running 
along the currant row with the royal 
baking pan in his hands. 

Kine: Ho! Knave! Fetch back the 
tarts and you shall receive not even 
a beating. 

Spy: Your Majesty, he has tripped and 
spilled them every one. 

Kine: Spilled them! 
gooseberry tarts! 

Spy: Your Majesty, the royal guards 
have caught him. 
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Kine (Pacing the floor): What punish- 
ment is fitting for such a Knave? A 
hundred lashes would be a feather- 
weight of justice. He shall be be- 
headed. 

QUEEN (Hastily): And ruin the polish 
on the headman’s axe? No, indeed, 
your Majesty. He should be ban- 
ished from this fair Land of Hearts, 
banished to pine for it and to grieve 
over his wicked deed. 

Kine: He shall know the full weight 
of our displeasure. Banish him I 
shall. (The Guarps appear at door 
with the KNAVE between them.) 

Kina (Siternly): Have you anything to 
say, Knave, in defense of your 
wicked self? 

Knave (Kneeling): Nothing, gracious 
and merciful King. I saw the royal 
tarts and I was tempted. 

Kina: There is naught to do but ban- 
ish you, Knave. You must leave our 
palace and presence forever. (Lower) 
Knave, the tarts were superior, were 
they not? The royal Counsellors 
vowed one so young and fair as the 
queen could not bake tarts for the 
birthday feast. I wagered my crown 
against them. 

Knave (Solemnly): My Lord, in all the 
world were never such tarts as those. 

Kine: Whisper this to my Counsellors 
before you go, Knave. I command 
you. 

KNAVE: It shall be done, your Majesty. 
(Music and merry-making, without.) 

Kine: Come, gentle Queen, to the 
birthday feasting. 

QueEEN: Your Majesty, I fear there is 
flour upon my nose. Let me but 
look in a copper kettle and brush it 
away. 








Kine (Delighted): Flour on your nose? 
So there is. Nay, leave it. The 
Chancellor and my Lord of the 
Dining Hall must see it. They have 
often heard the Queen-mother say 
that none but a true cook wears a 
smudge of flour. (The Kine starts 
toward the door.) 

QuEEN: Farewell, kind Knave. (Whis- 
pering) The goat’s cheese behind yon 
stool. Could you steal that? 

KnaveE (Bowing) Farewell, _ little 
Queen. (Whispering) The cheese is 
as good as stolen! And when I have 
come to the Kingdom of Dreams I 
shall dispatch my fleetest messenger 
with the royal recipe. . . 

QuEEN: For tarts, dear Knave? 

KNAVE: For tarts. (Music, without. 
The QuEEN leans on the Kina’s arm.) 

KnaveE (Repeats with mimicry, to 
audience) : 

The Queen of Hearts 
She made some tarts; 


(Oh! woeful tarts were they!) 
The Knave of Hearts 
He stole the tarts 
To save the Queen that day. 
The King of Hearts 
Called for the tarts 
And vowed the Knave should die; 
But fair young Queen 
Did intervene. 

“QO, banish him!” did ery. 
Thus, good friends, 
Our story ends 
With good-will and with laughter. 
And may you all (Bowing) 
Both grown and small 

Live happily hereafter. 
(He doffs his cap in three sweeping 
bows and then goes to window. One 
leg over the sill he remembers — the 
cheese. He picks up the cheese, hides 
it under his coat and slips over the 
window sill, whistling.) 


THE END 


Big News From Little America 


by Dorothy Deming 


Characters 
PEN, a penguin 
Pra, another penguin 
ADMIRAL Byrp 


K 
Jac | Byra’s assistants. Members of 


- ae the Central Task Force at 
“| Little America 
Bos 


Tre: February-March, 1947. 

SetrinG: Byrd’s old shack on the ice 
barrier of Little America. Open door 
at one side. 

AT Rise: PEN is shuffling, with a 
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waddling gait, along the rear wall of 
the shack. 

PEN (Calling): It’s just the same as it’s 
been for months! No long-legs have 
been here, Peg! 

Pra (Waddling in, and keeping to rear 
wall): Well! Dad must have been 
wrong. (Scratches around on floor, 
looks all about) It’s funny, though, 
he said Uncle Tim told him that the 
divers had seen a great crowd of 
long-legs, a whole rookery of them 
on the edge of. the ice barrier. They 








came running off big grey things 
which floated in the sea. 


Pen: What are they doing here, any- 


way? Why do they come down here? 
To eai our herring? 


Pec: I hope not! Seems foolish; they 


are never warm and they can’t swim 
in our water. Aunt Julia said there 
were a lot more long-legs over there 
(Flaps a flipper toward the east) and 
another rookery over there. (Flaps 
the other flipper toward the west.) 


Pen: But they can fly, which is more 


than we can do! Gramp saw a great 
big grey bird with wings. The long- 
legs got into it, there was an awful 
noise and they flew right up into the 
sky! 


Pre (Sidles over to PEN and says in a 


low voice): Have they found the 
warm lakes yet? Is that what they 
are looking for? 

Pen: Sh-sh! Dad says that’s our 
secret! Did you notice something 
today? We had our first sunset! 
Bet that scared the long-legs! 

Pea: Why? 

Pen: Why? You dope! The long-legs 
only stay here while it is light. They 
are scared of the dark. 

Pec: Why? 

Pen: Look, don’t keep saying “Why!” 
Ma says they always run when 
winter comes and the sun goes. 
Partly because it is too cold for them 
and partly because they can’t see to 
fly. Once a man stayed down here all 
winter, but usually long-legs follow 
the sun. 

Pra: Oh. 

Pen: Well, I wonder what they want. 
(There is a noise at the door. Ap- 
MIRAL Byrp comes in, followed by 
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Jack and Tep, bundled in heavy coats 
and gloves.) 

Byrp: Well, well, home again! And 
here are two of my best friends! (He 
nods to the penguins, who shove back 
against the wall into the corner) How 
do you do? Fancy finding you here 
in my shack! Don’t get too near 
them, fellows. They can batter you 
black and blue with those flippers. 
(Pea and PEN in their corner make 
gurgling noises and flap their flip- 
pers.) 

Jack (7’o Pen): Hello, Butch! 

Tep (To Pra): H’yer Babe! (The Pen- 
GUINS gurgle threateningly.) 

Byrp: Well, men, this is it! This is 
where I spent an antartic winter in 
1934 to 1935. (TED picks up a can 
opener from the floor. Hands it te 
Byrp.) 

Tep: All the comforts of home, sir! 
Guess you were glad to get out. 

Byrp: Glad! It was a narrow squeak. 
Well, this is a good place to talk — 
out of the wind. Sit down, make 
yourselves at home! (He grins at 
TED and Jack and draws a chair to 
the table. Takes out a map and 
spreads it out. Takes out a pencil.) 

Jack: Positively hot in here. About 16 
degrees below zero! (Loosens his 
coat. Takes a chair and tips back 
against wall. Trp sits down on a 
boz.) 

Byrp: This is officially the first day of 
winter. A strange feeling, isn’t it, to 
see the edge of the sun dip beneath 
the horizon. In a few weeks now it 
will be gone entirely. Then black 
night, bitter cold, death to any un- 
sheltered human being! 

Trp: When will the sun come back, sir? 








Prec (In low voice to PEN): Who’s a 
dope now? 

Byrp: By January there will be full 
light all twenty-four hours. Well, 
Ted, I’d like to have your report on 
the conditions in the Ross Sea. You 
flew over yesterday. How’s the ice? 

Tep: Closing in— moving into the 
Bay of Whales fast. It looked 
darned solid, too. 

Jack: I don’t like the look of it, sir, 
with the wind driving the floe toward 
our boats tied up at the barrier. 
Pete said the ice breaker had a 
tough job getting through the bay 
ice yesterday. 

Byrp: That decides it, then. We'll 
have to get out of here, and fast. I’d 
hoped we could stay another week, 
but I don’t dare risk it. Better order 
the Eastern and Western Task 
Forces to move out and we must go 
ourselves within two days. We'll get 
started on the packing tonight. 

Trp: Do you feel satisfied, sir, with the 
results of the expedition? 

Byrp (Smiling broadly): Indeed I am 
pleased! It’s been highly successful, 
scientifically speaking. Look — 
(Pulls the map toward him. The men 
draw up to the table.) 

Pea (Nudging Pen): Listen to this! 
(PEn nods.) 

Byrp (Pointing with pencil): Our three 
Task Forces have flown over and our 
boats have sailed over more than 
845,000 square miles of territory. 
We have found three entirely new 
mountain ranges, some peaks 16,000 
feet high. Those mountains have 
valuable minerals in them. A lot of 
the ridges resembled coal-bearing 
rocks. There’s plenty of room to 


land planes on their glaciers. What 
I'd like to find, however, is land 
where we could be sure of establish- 
ing a permanent stable base — 
something that is not a landing field 
on an ice floe! 

Jack: I believe the findings of the 
weather crew, the temperature re- 
cordings and the use of radar under 
antarctic conditions have permanent 
and important value to our Navy. 
One of the captains told me they 
were testing radar to detect the ap- 
proach of icebergs. 

Trp: And as for what we have learned 
about flying down here in these 
temperatures and as near the mag- 
netic pole — that’s something! 

Jack (Eagerly): To say nothing of 
teaching our men to live under these 
grueling conditions! I tell you, sir, I 
think we have learned a whale of a 
lot at the Bay of Whales! 

Byrp: Right — a thousand times right! 
I’m convinced the ice cap is moving 
back. Maybe it’s getting warmer 
here — who knows! I am anxious to 
get all these scientific data back to 
Washington. Our readings, our 
charts, maps and the 70,000 aerial 
photographs our Navy’s exploratory 
planes have taken — to say noth- 
ing of the moving pictures for the 
home folk to see! I’ll consider all the 
stress and strain of the expedition, 
its danger and risks — not to men- 
tion the cost — well worth while if 
we can all get home safely. There’s 
a fascination about it for me! I’ve 
longed to come back here — and it’s 
been a great success. Let me show 
you how I used to get my meals — 
(He gets up and moves with Jack and 
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Ten to one side of the shack, pointing 
here and there.) 

Pen: See! Now you know why the 
long-legs came! 

Pea: But they are going away! There’s 
a lot they don’t know yet! The 
warm — 

Pen: Sh-Sh. 

Byrp (Turning to Pen): What were 
you saying, Old Timer? (They all 
look at the Peneuins, who gurgle 
hysterically.) I often wonder what 
they think of us! 

Jack: Too bad they can’t tell us. They 
sure stick together. I wonder if they 
belong to a union? 

Byrp: In a way they do. They move 
like an army. Ever seen them col- 
lected together in the sun on the ice 
barrier? They look for all the world 
like a convention of gentlemen in 
evening dress listening to an after- 
dinner speaker! Well— to get on 
with this — (He turns to map) We 
need a suitable landing place so that 
if we should ever want a short cut 
over the South Pole, it could serve 
as a fueling station — the way Wake 
Island does for the Pacific fleet and 
planes. 

Pec: They haven’t found it, Pen! But 
Dad said a lot of long-legs flew in 
that direction this morning. (There 
are clumping footsteps outside.) 

Bruce (Bundled up like the others, 
enters): He’s in here, Bob! 

Bos (Follows Bruce. They crowd the 
room. The PENGuINS flutter): Great 
stuff, sir! 

Byrp: Hello, 
Bob? 

Bos: The best, sir. We've found it! 
A swell place for a landing field. A 


Bruce — Good news, 
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wide area of brown rocks and bare 
earth and blue-green lakes — enough 
space to land a whole sea squadron! 

Byrp: What, no snow and ice? 

Bruce: No, sir. Not a bit. The water 
is a wonderful color and that sub- 
soil must be warm. 

Bos: Maybe coal, 
knows — uranium! 

Byrp: Did you get pictures? 

Bos: Yes, sir. The lakes are right here. 
(Makes a mark on the map.) 

Byrp: Good work! I'll fly over there 
with you tomorrow if the weather 
holds. 

Bruce: That’s another thing! The ice 
is much worse, sir. The sky is 
thickening and the wind is rising. 
Our boats have got to stand off again 
or be caught and ground against the 
ice barrier. Afraid you won’t get 
your trip. 

Byrp (Getting up): That settles it! 
Give orders to strike camp at once. 

Jack: Yes, sir. (All getup. JacK looks 

at Pea) Be seein’ you, Babe! 

Trp: Say! Why not take Butch and 
Babe back with us? Could we, sir? 
They are good specimens and we 
promised a pair of young penguins 
for the zoo! They are right here for 
the taking! (PreG and PEN gurgle 
eagerly — nudging each other, flap- 
ping their flippers.) 

Byrp (Thoughtfully looking at PEG and 
PEN): Not a bad idea, Ted — not 
bad at all. We can leave them here 
in the shack for now. Be sure Bill 
feeds them a good meal of fresh fish 
tonight. We'll ship them on board 
the last thing before we go— oh, 
and while I think of it, Jack, I want 
the good old stars and stripes left 
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flying over Little America this time! 
I was too sick to remember it before! 


Jack: Yes, sir, I'll see to it. (The men 


go out, Tep waving to the PENGUIN. 
Byrp stands quietly looking about him 
after the other four men have left. He 
puts his hand affectionately on the 
wall of the shack.) 

I doubt 
if I see you again. (T'urns to PEG and 
Pen) Why, you’re just youngsters, 
aren’t you! (PEN gurgles indig- 
nantly.) If you see your friends be- 
fore we go tomorrow, I’d like to have 
you tell the gang to take care of this 
shack for me and indeed, the whole 
place for us — you know us — the 
U. S. A., where you’re going. Tell 
them, will you? — And don’t let 
anyone else explore those warm 
lakes! So long, Babe and Butch! I'll 
see you on board the Mt. Olympus! 
(He goes out, waving, leaving the door 
open a crack.) 


PEN (Waddles to door, followed by Pxe, 


bumping into each other): Dad could 
have told them all that stuff — 
about the lakes! 


Pre: Silly, your dad doesn’t know 


about the things the long-legs dis- 
covered —the minerals and coal 
and what was that other stuff? — 
Well, there they go! (PEN and Pre 
watch through the crack in the door.) 


Pern: ’Bye, long-legs! 
Pea (Gazing admiringly at Pen): No 


wonder they want to take you with 
them! You’re a swell-looking guy, 
Butch! 


Pen: You’re pretty neat yourself, Peg! 


(Flaps) How’er we doin’, Babe? — 
(Curtain.) 
THE END 
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Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





Lullaby Land 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
Six CHILDREN 
SANDMAN 
Nop 
Lapy Moon 
Two STARLETS 
Currpy, the Sparrow 
Daisy 
RosE 
BUuTTERCUP 
Pink1E, the Kittén 
Wee MovsieE 

SuTtine: A garden. 

Ar Rise: Srx CHILDREN run out on 
stage to center from right. The THREE 
FLOWERS are standing against drop 
at left. 

First Curup: I am getting very tired 
of playing now, and I wish that I 
were sleepy. 

Seconp CuiLtp: YOU wish that you 
were sleepy? You were the one that 
wished you could stay up all night 
just hours and hours ago. 

Turrp Curip: You wished it right on 
the first star. Remember? You said, 
“Star bright! Star light! First star 
I’ve seen tonight. Wish I may, wish 
I might, have the wish I wish to- 
night.’’ And then you wished you 
could stay up all night. 

First Curio (Wistfully): I know it. 
Now I wish I could wish my wish 


back again, because the Sandman 
didn’t come. 

FourtH Cxrup: Even the flowers are 
not going to sleep. Look at them. 
They are just as wide awake as we 
are. 

Firta CuiLp: We do whine a lot when 
we are told to go to bed, but I guess 
bed is a pretty good place to be when 
it’s night-time. 

Sr1xtH Curip: Look, here comes Pinkie, 
my kitten, chasing Wee Mousie. 
They should both be asleep, too. 

Seconp Cuiup: Yes, and there is 
Chirpy, our pet sparrow. He doesn’t 
seem to be sleepy, either. (Enter 
right, running, PINKIE chasing WEE 
Movusig. Cuirpy runs in left, and 
stands near the flowers.) 

PINKIE (As WEE Mousie hides behind 
Tarrp CHILD): 

I'll get you yet, Wee Mousie. 
You can’t escape from me. 

I’m going to chase you all night long. 
I'll catch you, wait and see. 

Wee Movusiz: 

Tch! Tch! The night won’t be that 
long. 
The Sandman will come soon, 
For see, the night is pretty late, 
And brightly shines the moon. 
CHIRPY: 
I’m getting tired of chirping. 
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I’m getting tired of play. 
It seems as though the Sandman 
Has turned night into day. 

Daisy: 

I nod and nod and nod my head 
And yet I am not sleepy. 

Just everybody’s wide awake. 
It makes me feel so creepy. 

Rose: 

I like to stay awake all night 
And see what’s going on, 

And yet it seems a long, long time 
From sunset until dawn. 

BUTTERCUP: 

I’d like to fold my petals up 
And rest myself a bit 

And yet before the Sandman comes 
I cannot think of it. 

Lapy Moon (Calls): Let me out, little 
stars, let me out! (The two STARLETS 
come, one from right, and one from 
left, run and open the door that is 
shaped like the moon, and Lapy 
Moon steps out. The two Stars flash 
their lights.) 

First STARLET: 

We flash our beams first left, then 
right 
To keep the world bright every night. 
Seconp StTarReEt (Flashes lights): 
We shine and shine the whole night 
through 
To keep the sky so bright for you. 
First STARLET: 
We travel on the Milky Way 
Until the night turns into day. 

SeconpD STARLET (Flashes lights) : 

We are the jewels of the sky, 
Beaming brightly there on high. 

Lapy Moon: 

But what is this? What’s going on? 
It looks like trouble brewing. 
You children should all be asleep. 


What is the Sandman doing? 
You flowers, too, should be asleep. 
Dear, dear, I’m glad I came. 
You all should be in Lullaby Land. 
This really is a shame. 
(She blows a shrill blast on a whistle 
hanging around her neck, and the 
SANDMAN comes running out, right, 
closely followed by Nop, who stands 
beside him, nodding, and trying hard 
to keep his eyes open. 
Lapy Moon (Scolds him): 
Sandman, you’re a naughty fellow 
To make these children wait. 
You know that they should be asleep. 
The hour is getting late. 
SANDMAN: 
I’m very sorry, Lady Moon, 
That I should be so late. 
So many children everywhere 
Just made me stand and wait. 
They listened to the radio, 
One program after another. 
They paid no heed to Nod or me, 
Nor even to their mother. 


“Just one more program, please,” 
they cried. 

I’m really not to blame. 

And when the radio was stilled, 
They had to play a game. 

They kept the babies wide awake, 
The pups and kittens, too. 

(Shakes fist at children): 

But just you wait, I’m going to do 
A right good job on you. 

Nop (sings to the tune of “Rockaby, 

Baby’’): 

Lullaby Land is not far away. 
There is a beautiful place to play. 

Sandman and I will take you along 
Soon as I finish my lullaby song. 

(SANDMAN takes sand from bag and 
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sprinkles it around everywhere.) 
Pingi& (Cuddles down on the floor, right) : 
I’m very, very sleepy, 
So much so that I fear 
I will not even go to bed. 
I'll go to sleep right here. 
Wee Movsie (Curls up beside him): 
Me, too. I’m very sleepy. 
So sleepy, if you please, 
I wouldn’t even eat the moon 
If it was made of cheese. 
Cumrpy (Snuggles down beside them): 
You both have got the right idea. 
I’ll make this spot my nest, 
And cuddle down right with you 
And have myself a rest. (Puts 
head under wing.) 


(The FLowERs all crouch down, and 
bow heads. The two STARLETS run 
out and bring in a large wagon with 
white sails made of cardboard, tacked 
to the sides, from left toward right.) 
SANDMAN: 
And now, quick as a wink, my dears, 
I’ll fill your eyes with sand, 
And then we’ll go a-sailing 
Straightway to Lullaby Land. 
(The CHILDREN all get into wagon, 
the SANDMAN and Nop go and take 
their places behind it, while the two 
STARLETs drag it slowly towards right. 
The CHILDREN nod, sleepily, as LapY 
Moon sings “Sweet and Low.” 
THE END 


What's A Penny ? 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
SEVEN CHILDREN 
THRIFT 
Mr. Piaey 


At Rise: FrvE CHILDREN skip in on 
stage from right and go to center. 


Each carries a penny. 
First CHILD: 
I have got a penny. 
I wonder what to buy, 
A lollypop, a pickle, 
Or a piece of apple pie. 
SeconD CHILD: 
I have got a penny, too, 
My Grandma gave to me. 
I am going to spend it 
On the first nice thing I see. 
Tarrp Cxrip (Shows penny): 
I found me a penny 


Right there on the street. (Poinés.) 
I am going to spend it 
On a very special treat. 
Fourts CuHILp (Shows penny): 
See my shiny penny. 
It looks so bright and new. 
I am going to spend it 
On something special, too. 
Firtsa CHILp: 
I, too, have got a penny, 
So shiny bright and new. (Shows1t.) 
And when you go and spend yours 
I’ll go and spend mine, too. 
(Enter Turirt right and goes to center 
of stage.) 
Turirt (7'0 the CHILDREN): 
Why do you spend your pennies? 
Just think what they would do 
If you would put them in the bank, 








They’d pile right up for you. 
First Cuiip (With a shrug): 
Aw, what’s a penny? 
Suconp CuiLp (Scornfully): 
It’s just a cent! 
Turtrp Curip (Looks at penny): 
It’s so very small. 
Fourts CHILp: 
It might as well be spent. 
Firta CHILp: 
Nobody can stop me 
From spending my penny 
(Thoughtfully) : 
But when I have spent it 
I won’t have any. 
(Enter right, two CHILDREN with 
piggy banks.) 
Sixt CuHILp: 
Five pennies make a nickel 
And if you give them time 
And let them add each other up, 
Ten pennies make a dime. 
S#VENTH CHILD: 
And so we save our pennies 
In dur piggy banks each day. 
Mine is very full and fat. 
I like him best that way. 
(They both jingle their banks to the 
tune of ‘‘Yankee Doodle,’”’ one shake 
to the first beat in each measure, and 
sing.) 
Srx AND SEVENTH CHILDREN: 
A piggy bank is your best friend. 
If you just save each penny 
In no time you can add them up. 
And find that you have many. 
(While they are singing Mr. Piaay 
enters left, jauntily, and goes to 
center.) 
Mr. Piacy (Bows): 
Yes, I am Mr. Piggy. 
Some call me Piggy Bank, 
And as a penny saver 
In the first class I rank. 


I have a monstrous appetite. 
I don’t like to be thin. 

I’m waiting every day for you 
To drop your pennies in. 


I do not sneeze at nickels. 

Oink! Oink! I like dimes, too. 
So any money that you get 

I'll gladly keep for you. 


And when I’m full to bursting 
How rich you all will be 
If you have put your money 
Each day inside of me. 
(Bows low again, says “Oink! Oink!” 
and goes to left.) 
First CuHILp: 
I haven’t any piggy bank. 
SrxtH CHILp: 
Then here is mine for you. 
over hers.) 
SEconpD CHILD: 
I haven’t got one either. 
SeventH CuiLp (Handing hers over): 
Here’s mine then. Will it do? 
Frrst CHILp: 
Oh, thank you. I will save and save. 
It really sounds like fun 
To put coins in a piggy bank 
When all is said and done. 
Seconp CHILD: 
I'll start to feed the piggy bank 
With my nice shiny penny. 
It makes a lovely jingling noise 
(Shakes bank) 
Especially when there are many. 
THIRD CHILD: 
I will add my penny, too. 
(Drops hers in) 
I’m sure it will be fun 
To save a lot of pennies, 


(Hands 


And then count them, every one. 


Fourta Cxitp (Drops her penny in 
bank): 
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We'll feed you, Mr. Piggy Bank, 
You may be sure of that 
Because you look much better 
When you are full and fat. 
Firta Crrup (Drops her penny in 
bank): 
If I can’t spend my penny 
I will not even holler 
For a hundred little pennies 
Will make a paper dollar. 
THRIFT: 
That is what I like to hear 
And what I like to see, 
For I am Thrift, your loyal friend, 
So stick right close to me. 
Mr. Piaay (Pats his chest): 
It makes me very happy 
To know you'll feed me well. 
We hope you’ve all enjoyed 


The things we’ve had to tell. 
(They all sing to the tune of “Yankee 
Doodle,” jingling the banks in time te 
the music.) 

ALL 
It makes a very lovely noise; 

Jingle, jangle, jingle; 

Pennies dropped by girls and boys; 

Jingle, jangle, jingle. 

What’s a penny? Don’t you know? 

It’s a good beginning 
To a big fat bank account 

That you will soon be winning. 

THRIFT: 
And so this little story ends 

As little stories do. 

We hope you'll all get piggy banks 

And fill them, all of you. 

THE END 


The Cock and The Fox 


Adapted from Chaucer 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
CHANTICLEER, the Cock 
PERTELOT, his wife 
HENs 
Ducks 
RussExL, the Fox 
Dame Trot, Chanticleer’s Mistress 
Mo. ty, her Daughter 
Kats, another Daughter 
Coiuie, the Dog 
OrHER Farm ANIMALS 
FarRMER Boys AND GIRLS 
Serrine: A farmyard. 
At Risr: Early dawn. CHANTICLEER, 
PerTELOT, Hans and Ducks asleep 
on roost. COLLIE asleep in doghouse. 


RussELu, the Fox, sneaks in at the 
open gate and hides in the bushes. 
CoLure growls and Hens stir and 
croak softly in sleep. 
CHANTICLEER (Crying out in his sleep) : 
Cluck-cluck! 
Cluck-cluck! 
He’s got me by the neck! 
PEeRTELOT (Waking): What ails you, 
Chanticleer? 


CHANTICLEER: 


Ow-ow! 
Keck-keck! 
PertTeort (Shaking him): 
Wake up! 
You’re dreaming, Chanticleer! 








For shame! 

A big, brave cock like you 

To be so tame! 
CHANTICLEER (Waking): 

Oh-oh! Excuse me, 

Mrs. Pertelot! 

I thought that I was dead — 

I see I’m not. 
PrErTELOT: Why, Chanticleer? 
CHANTICLEER: 

I'll tell you what I dreamed: 

A beast was in our yard — 

A dog, it seemed — 

His nose was pointed 

And his eyes were black, 

He had a bushy tail 

And reddish back. 


— Oh, what a dream! 

My heart is pounding still! 
PERTELOT: 

You must be sick. 

You'd better take a pill. 
CHANTICLEER: 

I don’t like pills; 

I don’t see why they make them. 

All pills are poison; 

Try to make me take them! 
PERTELOT: 

Then don’t disturb my slumbers 

with your screams. 

Be sensible! 

I don’t believe in dreams. 
CHANTICLEER (Jumping down from 

roost): 

Why, who’s afraid of dreams? 

Just hear me crow! 

A voice like mine 

would scare off any foe. 

(Strutting about, flapping wings and 

stretching neck.) 

Cock-a-doodle-doo! 

Cock-a-doodle-doo! 


The sun is up, 
And I am up, 
Wake up — why aren’t you, too? 
(PERTELOT and OTHER HENS jump 
down and dance, hopping, around 
CHANTICLEER. DAME TROT enters, 
carrying a pail and followed by her 
DAUGHTERS, yawning.) 

Dame Trot: 
Come, girls! 
It’s time to rise! 
I hear our cock. 
For telling time 

he’s good as any clock. 


Now run and feed the chickens, 
Kate and Moll, 
Be sure that Chanticleer 
gets most of all. (Goes out, left.) 
Mo ty (Scattering grain): 
Here, chick, chick, chick! 
Here, pretty chicks, come here! 
Come, eat it up; 
The ground can be your platter. 
You’re fat enough, 
but this will make you fatter. 
CHANTICLEER (Scratching ground): 
Chuck-chuck! 
Chuck-chuck! 
Come, hennies, 
gather round! 
Just see the treasure here 
that I have found! 
Hens (Scrambling and fighting): 
Keck-keck! 
Keck-keck! 
It’s mine! 
I want some, too! 
Kate (Scattering grain): 
Don’t fight and peck. 
Plenty for all of you. 
(Mouiy and Kate go into cottage. 
As Hens scratch and eat, CHANTI- 
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CLEER goes toward bushes to pick up 
some grain. Suddenly RussEiu 
jumps out.) 


CHANTICLEER: 


Keck-keck! 
What’s that? 
RUSSELL: 
Don’t be afraid, dear sir. 
I am the gentlest creature 
that wears fur 
I knew your father 
and your mother well. 
How good they were! 
(Wipes eyes, hiding face from CHAN- 
TICLEER, as he licks his chops.) 
Your father — noble bird! 
He had the sweetest voice 
I ever heard. 
Yet people tell me — 
though it can’t be true — 
Your father never sang 
as well as you. 


CHANTICLEER: 
Not true? 
I'll show you — (Closing eyes.) 
Cock-a-doodle-doo! 


RUSSELL pounces on him and drags 
him into the bushes.) 

CHANTICLEER: 
Help, help! 
Crawk — crawk! 
The Fox has got me now! 

Hens (Screaming): 
Cut-cut-ca-dawket! 

CoLuiE (Rushing out of doghouse): 
Bow-wow-wow-wow-wow! 

HEns: 
Cut-cut-cut-ca-dawket! 

Dame Trot (Running in with pail, 
followed by Cow): 
What’s the matter here? 

PERTELOT: 
The Fox has carried off 


poor Chanticleer! 
Dame Tror (Screaming) : 
Horrors! and wellaway! 
Hey! hey! — the Fox! 
Run, catch him, Collie! 
Run, you hens and ducks! 
(Mo.tiy and Kate run out of house, 
with broom and mop.) 
Mo..y (Running one way): This way 
he went! 
Dame Trot: No, Molly, through the 
gate! 
Kater (Running another way): I'll head 
him off! 
Dame Trot: 
No, that way — 
that way, Kate! 
Cou (Running): 
Bow-wow! 
bow-bow-bow-bow! 
Ducks: 
Quack, quack, 
quack, quack! 
Cow: 
Moo-moo, 
moo-moo! 
Dame Trot: 
You wicked Fox, 
come back! 
(Dame Trot, Mo.ty, Karts, 
Cotuiz, Hens and Otuers, and 
FARMER Boys and Gis run out of 
gate, around behind scenes, and back 
again across stage, several times, all 
yelling, waving brooms, hoes, etc., and 
blowing horns, ringing bells, and 
banging on pans. When they are all 
passed, RUSSELL crawls out of bushes. 
still holding CHANTICLEER. 
CHANTICLEER: 
Just hear those people — 
Just hear those people — 
how they yell and boo! 
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I'd yell right back at them, 
if I were you! 


RussEwu (Letting go): 
I’ll do just that! 
Yah! Catch me if you can! 
(CHANTICLEER jumps up on roost. 
RvussE.u looks around.) 
Where’s Chanticleer? 
I wonder where he ran? 
(Catches sight of CHANTICLEER on 
roost, out of his reach.) 
Come down, dear friend! 
I never meant you harm. 
I only want to show you round my 
farm. 


CHANTICLEER: 
No, Russell Fox! 
You caught me once, it’s true. 
But never again 
will I be caught by you. 


RUSSELL: 
Now that’s a shame! 
We might have had such fun! 
(Noise of chase returning.) 
Excuse me; 
Something tells me 
I must run! (Runs out.) 
CHANTICLEER: 
You sly old Fox! 
You'll never again get near me; 
But I will sing so loud 
You can’t help hear me. 
(To audience): 
And now I'll sing 
So you can hear me too: 
Sing, Cock-a-doodle! 
Cock-a-doodle-doo! 
(The Chasers of the Fox troop onto 
stage, panting but smiling and re- 
peating their noise.) 
THE END 


Safety Patrol 


by Lindsey Barbee 

Characters enter, each escorting a struggling little 
FRED Pra girl.) First Case! 
Tom ANN FRED: 
JACK JANE Your Honor, she’ll never learn 
Bos PRUE To wait a bit for the light to turn. 
MIKE BEss PEG: 

THE JUDGE I think it’s a very silly rule, 


Sertina: Court Room. 
At Rise: Tue JupGeE takes his place 
"* behind the table. 
THE JUDGE: 
The Court is opened — 
The trials begin — 
Let the Safety Patrol 
Bring the prisoners in. 
(Five members of the Safety Patrol 
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And I really couldn’t be late for 
school. 
THE JUDGE: 
For an hour you'll stand with Patrol- 
man Fred, 
And cross when the lights flash green 
or red. 
Tom: 
As a breaker of law, Ann is hard to 
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beat. 
She stepped off the curb with her 
back to the street. 
ANN: 
How silly! These boys get all the 
breaks. 
I really don’t know what difference 
it makes. 
THE JUDGE: 
Policeman Tom, make it short and 
sweet 
As to what could happen out there 
in the street. 
JACK: 
As a smarty, Jane is hard to beat. 
She crossed in the middle of the 
street. 
JANE: 
T’ll have you know that the street 
was clear. 
Nothing coming and nothing to fear. 
THE JUDGE: 
Patrolman Jack, since these things 
are true, 
Scare her a bit. I leave it to you. 
Bos: 
Prue hurried out in front of a car. 
Oh, how silly these youngsters are! 


PRUE: 
Somebody called me. I didn’t stop 
To look for a car or a snoopy cop. 
THE JUDGE: 
Patrolman Bob, you'll see that she 
stays 
After school for quite a number of 
days. 
MIKE: 
An’, faith, it’s a wonder Bess didn’t 
bump 
When she came downstairs two 
steps to a jump. 
BEss: F 
Whose business is it I’d like to 
know — 
What I’m doing or where I go. 
THE JUDGE: 
Patrolman Mike, she’s one of your 
cares. 
Each day you'll teach how to come 
downstairs. 
Good work, boys — 
Keep up the pace. 
Enforce the rules — 
That’s all. 
(Strikes the gavel) 
Next Case! 
THE END 


“— 
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Part Four 


Vocational Guidance Play 





A Veterinarian in Time 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
Mrs. AVERY 
Mr. AVERY 
ALICE 
Buppy 
JACK 
ScENE 1 

Settine: The kitchen of the Avery Farm. 

At Rist: Mrs. Avery is discovered 
down left busy at the electric stove. 
ALICE is up right sitting by a small 
radio which is playing softly. After a 
moment Mr. AVERY comes in center. 

Mr. Avery (As he comes in — kettle in 
hand): I'll have to have a lot more 
hot water. 

Mrs. Avery: There’s plenty. Be care- 
ful you don’t scald yourself. 

Auice (Turning down radio): How’s 
Polly now, any better? 

Mr. Avery (As he changes kettle on 
stove): I can’t see any change. If Doc 
Burroughs doesn’t get here soon, it 
may be too late. 

Mrs. Avery: He said he’d come as 
soon as he could. Said something 
about a horse cast in a stall, and as 
soon as he could get it on its feet, 
he’d be over. 

Mr. Avery: He can’t come any too 
soon for me. Or for Polly. (Takes 
hot water — goes toward center): Just 
keep plenty of water hot. 

Mrs. Avery: Won’t you have some- 
thing to eat before you go out again? 


Mr. Avery: No, I'll wait until the 
doctor comes. (Goes center.) 

AuicE: Poor Dad. He certainly takes 
his animals to heart. He’s been as 
upset over that sick cow, Polly, as 
he would over any one in the family. 

Mrs. Avery (Smilingly): It isn’t quite 
that bad, but he does take it seri- 
ously. After all, Polly is a very val- 
uable cow, and he’s counting on her 
calf. It’s a good strain, and you 
know how proud your father is of his 
cattle. 

AuicE: Polly will be all right, you’ll see. 
And she’ll probably take another 
blue ribbon at the fair next year. 

Mrs. Avery: I hope you are right, 
dear. (Moves away from stove and 
sits in chair up right) Well, no use 
doing anything until the veterinary 
comes. Just have to warm things up 
again. (Relaxes and reaches for a 
magazine on small table.) 

Aurce (Thoughtfully): You know, 
Mother, there’s something I’ve no- 
ticed about Dad that puzzles me. I 
wonder if you noticed it, too. 

Mrs. Avery: His absent-mindedness? 
Heavens, he’s always been like that. 

Auice: No. He seems to have lost a 
certain zip. 

Mrs. Avery: Zip? That’s a new one. 

Autce: Oh, I mean enthusiasm for the 
farm. And do you know what I think 
it is? He’s disappointed in Buddy. 
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Mrs. Avery (Quickly): What non- 
sense, child. Why, your father and I, 
and I hope you, too — are all proud 
of Buddy. After all, what father 
wouldn’t be proud to have his only 
son going to college to become a 
doctor. 

Auice (Knowingly): Father is the only 
one I know. He’d much have pre- 
ferred another farmer in the family. 

Mrs. Avery: Oh, I don’t think so. 

Auicr; Oh, yes, you do. Why, last year 
I heard him say a dozen times that 
Buddy was going to the University 
to study agriculture. Then Buddy 
comes up with this medical idea, and 
of course, Dad couldn’t say no. But 
he was hurt. Even Buddy knew that. 

Mrs. Avery (Hedging): I suppose 
there was some disappointment. 
After all, your father has spent his 
life building up a splendid herd of 
cattle, and he’d naturally like to 
have his son carry on after him. But 
being a doctor isn’t a bad life, dear. 
Buddy will never be sorry. 

Auice: He’ll work just as hard as he 
would at farming, but he’ll probably 
make a lot more money. (Thought- 
fully). Mmmm. Doctor’s wife. You 
know, that’s not a bad career, is it? 

Mrs. Avery: Oh, Alice, I wish you 
wouldn’t joke about such things. 

Auice: I’m not joking. All the kids at 
school are talking about careers. 
Some want to be nurses, others 
teachers, or dietitians and artists and 
musicians. When they ask me what 
I’m going to be, I just say housewife 
and they laugh. I don’t think it’s 
funny. That’s as much a career as 
any other. 


Mrs. Avery: More so. It’s true, a 


great many of them will marry. 

Marriage is a career in itself and it 
takes all your ability and then some. 
I’m glad to hear you talk like that. 
You’re beginning to get some good 
ideas. 

Auice: Oh, it won’t last long, Mother, 
I’m just lonely right now. (Laughs) 
But I still think I’d make a good 
doctor’s wife. (Mrs. Avery has 
moved over towards window.) 

Mrs. Avery (Looking out window): I 
think this is the veterinarian coming 
now. (Pause) Seems to me he had a 
larger car than that. You’d better 
tell him to go right out to the barn. 

ALICE (Rising, moving to center): [hope - 
he doesn’t expect to find the sick cow 
in the parlor. (Mrs. Avery has 
moved back to stove.) Hey! It’s 
Buddy! (Calling through center door) 
Hi, Brother. What brings you home! 

Mrs. Avery (Surprised): Buddy! 
What’s he doing here? (Goes to 
door centre, stands with ALICE.) 

Auice: Could be he flunked out. Oh, 
oh. Look at the tall, dark and hand- 
some with him. Is my nose shiny? 
(Buppy Avery and Jack HasTINGs 
enter center.) 

Buppy (As he comes in): Hi, Mom! 
Bring out the apple pie, your prodi- 
gal’s home. (Greets mother affec- 
tionately) And the kid sister. Hi, 
Chum. (To Jack) Here’s part of the 
family. Mother, this is Jack Hast- 
ings. Jack, my Mother, the best 

cook in five counties. And my sister, 
Alice, the toast of Jaytown High 
School. 

Mrs. Avery: This is a surprise, Buddy. 

AuiceE: What happened? Did you 

flunk out or did the Dean decide the 





eollege was better off without you. 

Buppy: Aha! There’s the rub. We 
have three days off for exams, and 
I’m exempt. So is Jack. So here we 
are for an unexpected vacation. 
Where’s Dad? 

Mrs. Avery: He’s out in the barn. 

Auice: He’s tending to Polly. She’s 
having trouble. 

Buppy: Polly sick? (Jo Jack) She’s 
our prize-winning cow. We are in 
luck, Mother. Jack’s in his last year 
in Veterinary Medicine. He’s just 
the man we need. 

Mrs. Avery: How interesting! Your 
father called Dr. Burroughs, but he 
hasn’t come yet. 

Buppy: Let’s go out and have a look. 
What say, Jack? 

Jack: Good enough. There might be 
something we could do until the vet 
comes. I can’t practice, but I can 
offer advice. 

Buppy: Rustle up some apple pies, 
Mom, and as soon as we have a look 
at Polly we'll be back. And Sis, 
how about brewing some of that 
creamy hot chocolate? Huh? 

Auice: For the prodigal, nothing’s too 
good. (Buppy and Jack go out 
centre.) He’s nice, isn’t he? 

Mrs. Avery: Jack? Well, I hardly 
know him. He looks nice enough, 
and if Buddy thinks a lot of him, I’m 
sure he’s all right. 

Auice: He is that! A veterinarian. 
What kind of life do they live, 
Mother? 

Mrs. Avery: I’ve often heard Dr. 
Burroughs say he lives just like a 
regular medical doctor. Farmers 
rise so early in the morning, that it’s 
then he gets his emergency calls. 


Maybe it’s a horse cast in a stall, or 
a sick cow. Oh, there is no end 
to the kind of accidents livestock 
have in the stillness of the night. 
So he makes his rounds in the morn- 
ing, while his wife keeps in touch 
with him by telephone during the 
day as other calls come in. 

AuicE (Knowingly): Aha! So he must 
have a wife. That’s something. 

Mrs. Avery (Laughingly): Now don’t 
get ideas, Alice. 

Auice: You can’t tell about us teen- 
agers, Mother. Aren’t there other 
kinds of cases, like cats and dogs? 

Mrs. Avery: There must be. Dr. Bur- 
roughs has a regular hospital for 
small animals. I’d say he makes a 
very good living, and his work is 
very helpful to all of us. 

Autce (She has been looking out the 
window): Oh, here he comes now. 
(Takes off apron) Mother, make that 
chocolate for Buddy. I’m going out 
to the barn. 

Mrs. Avery: Don’t you think you 
ought to stay here? After all, you 
might get in the way. 

Autce: I’m interested in this veteri- 
narian business. You know, there 
are women veterinarians. One of 
the kids at school is going to Cornell 
to study veterinary medicine next 
year. 

Mrs. Avery: You’ll never be a veteri- 
narian, dear. 

AuIcE (At door, center): No, but vets 
do have wives. Here’s the Doc. I'll 
be seeing you, Mother. (She goes 
quickly, centre.) 

Mrs. Avery: Well of all things! 

CURTAIN 


* * * 
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ScENE 2 

Sertine: The same, one hour later. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. Avery is sitting in a 
chair up right paging through a 
magazine. After a moment Buppy 
and Mr. AVERY come in center. Both 
are evidently pleased. Mr. Avery is 
smiling, Buppy enthusiastic. 

Buppy: I told you, Dad, Jack’s all 
right. He sure knows his business. 

Mrs. Avery: Is everything all right? 

Mr. Avery: Fine! Polly had a beauti- 
ful bull calf. Jack had everything 
under control before Doc Bur- 
roughs arrived. He’s a fine chap. 

Mrs. Avery: Where is he? 

Buppy: That scheming daughter of 
yours is showing him about the farm. 
I never saw Jack so interested in 
farms before. She’s quite a kid, now. 

Mr. Avery: Alice is a good girl, 
Buddy. She’s been quite a comfort 
to us. 

Buppy (As he sits up right): Oh, I 
know. With the only son away, the 
old farm isn’t the same. But you 
know Dad, I miss it. 

Mr. Avery (He is washing hands at 
sink): You do? Well, the old farm 
misses you, too, Buddy. Farming is 
a good life even with its ups and 
downs. 

Buppy (Seriously): Dad, do you know 
Jack has a good idea in that veteri- 
narian course he’s taking. He had a 
year pre-vet in college, then went 
into the four years at Vet School. 
He’s studied anatomy, physiology, 


zootechny, chemistry, pathology, 
materia medica, surgery and a lot of 
other things. 


Mrs. Avery: Goodness. Sounds like a 
regular doctor’s course. 
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Buppy: It is. Why, he knows about 
different breeds, how to control in- 
fectious diseases, even knows how to 
shoe horses. That’s some course. 

Mr. Avery: What’s he going to do 
when he gets through? 

Buppy: He’s going to try to get into 
government service. You know the 
state and national government em- 
ploys veterinarians for all kinds of 
work. Control of Bangs disease, re- 
search. I don’t think he’ll go into 
regular practice. Government serv- 
ice pays pretty well for vets. Under 
Civil Service the Bureau of Animal 
Industry employs more than a hun- 
dred a year. 

Mrs. Avery: You certainly know a 
lot about it, don’t you. 

Mr. Avery: He ought to. The way he 
fired questions at Dr. Burroughs. 
You’d think he was interested in the 
profession. 

Mrs. Avery: Do you want something 
to eat now? It’s ready. 

Buppy: Let’s wait for the others. 
(Seriously) You know, I came home 
for one thing. Now that you are both 
here, maybe I can get the answer. 
What would you say if I gave up my 
idea to become a medical doctor? 

Mrs. Avery (Shocked): Why Buddie! 
You can’t do that. 

Mr. Avery (Thoughtfully): You made 
the decision yourself, son. What else 
would you do? 

Buppy (With growing enthusiasm): 
What would I do? I’d take this year 
pre-medical, then I’d go into the 
College of Veterinary Medicine. 
After four years there I’d come back 
here and take the State Examina- 
tions to practice as a veterinarian 








and come right here on the farm and 
open a hospital. (Quickly) Ob, you 
could go on farming, Dad. I’d pay 
you rent. 

Mrs. Avery (Sitting at table): You 
mean you want to be a veterinarian? 

Buppy: Yep. I’m sold on it. After all, 
I’ve been raised on a farm and I love 
animals. I know them, too. Even 
cats and dogs. I have good physical 
strength; scholastically, I’m good. 
I’m sure I can make the grade. 

Mr. Avery: Do you think there’s any 
need of veterinarians here? 

Buppy: Didn’t you hear what Doc 
Burroughs said? He can’t begin to 
keep up with the demands. Of 
course, the vet schools are very 
choosey. It isn’t easy to get through. 
But I’m willing to work at it. What 
do you say, would you help me fi- 
nance it? 

Mr. Avery: You mean you'd come 
back to this farm? 

Buppy: Exactly. As a general rule a 
vet opens his office somewhere in or 
near the neighborhood in which he 
grew up. This is ideal. With all the 
towns nearby and the farm areas, I 
could build up quite a practice. Of 
course, my income at first won’t be 
equal to my outlay for equipment, 
but if you'll trust me to some 
space... . 

Mr. Avery (Smiling): My boy, the 
farm is yours. Go to it. 

Mrs. Avery: You have my blessing, 
Buddy. (Jack AND ALICE enter, 
center.) 

Buppy: Well, did you see our farm? 

Jack: A fine place you have here, Mr. 
Avery. Alice took me around and 


made some very interesting observa- 
tions. 

Buppy: I’ll bet she did! Well, how 
about some pie and chocolate? 

Jack: That would hit the spot. 

Auice: I'll go change my dress. Be 
back in a minute. 

Buppy: Hey, Alice. How’d you like to 
have a veterinarian in the family? 

Auice: Why. . . why Buddy! 

Buppy: What are you blushing about? 
I mean me. I’m going to be a vet. 

AuIcE (Now thoroughly confused): Oh, 
tse ok, os Sa. OR, Fee 
How nice. (Goes right quickly.) 

Buppy: Well, can you beat that? 

Mrs. Avery: Buddy, don’t you think 
you'd better show Jack to his room 
first? I'll have everything ready for 
you when you come down. 

Buppy: Yeh . Come on, Jack. 
(Starts out left, talking as he goes, 
followed by Jack) I thought she’d be 
all excited about it... but (Ezit)— 

Mrs. Avery (After a moment) Well, 
what do you make of it? 

Mr. Avery: He’s coming back to the 
farm. Think of it. That’s the best 
news I’ve had in years. 

Mrs. Avery (As she puts some things 
on table): Do you know, I think you 
might have two vets in the family. 
If I know my daughter. 

Mr. Avery: Alice? Say, do you think 
she... 

Mrs. Avery: She’s young, but I’ve 
never seen her more serious. Maybe 
she’s planning her career, too. 

Mr. Avery (Laughing): What that 
sick cow has done to this house! I'll 
have some coffee, Mother. 

THE END 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





The Canterville Ghost 


by Oscar Wilde 
Adapted for Radio by Watrer Hackett 


Music: An eerie theme. Up and under. 

Narrator: When Mr. Hiram B. Otis, 
the American Minister to England, 
bought Canterville Chase, everyone 
told him he was doing a very foolish 
thing, as there was no doubt the 
place was haunted. Indeed, Lord 
Canterville himself had felt it his 
duty to mention the fact to Mr. 
Otis when they came to discuss 
terms. 

Music: Out. 

CANTERVILLE: We have not cared to 
live in the place since my grandaunt, 
the Dowager Duchess of Bolton, 
was frightened into a fit. 

Oris: A fit, you say, Lord Canterville? 

CANTERVILLE: It happened some years 
ago. My aunt was dressing for din- 
ner. Suddenly two skeleton hands 
were placed on her shoulders. 

Oris: Oh, come now! 

CANTERVILLE: The ghost has been seen 
by several living members of my 
family. Lady Canterville often got 
very little sleep at night because of 
the mysterious noises that came from 
the corridor and the library. 

Oris: I come from a country where we 
don’t believe in ghosts. 

CANTERVILLE: The ghost does exist. 
It has been well known for over 
three centuries. It always makes its 
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appearance just before the death of 
any member of our family. 

Otis (Laughing): Well, so does the 
family doctor for that matter. But 
there is no such thing as a ghost. 

CANTERVILLE: If you don’t mind a 
ghost in the house, it is all right. 
Only you must remember, Mr. Otis, 
I warned you. 

Music: Forte and under. 

Narrator: A few weeks later Mr. Otis 
and his family trained down from 
London to Ascot, the nearest rail- 
road station to Canterville Chase. 
The Otises were a rather formidable 
family of individuals. Mrs. Lucy 
Otis, for example, had a magnificent 
constitution and a wonderful amount 
of animal spirits. Virginia, the 
daughter, was fifteen, lithe and 
lovely, and with a fine freedom in 
her eyes. Then there were the twins, 
age twelve, christened Washington 
and Jefferson in a rash moment of 
parental patriotism. The twins were 
a bustling law unto themselves. 

Music: Out. 

Narrator: (No pause): As they drove 
from the station to Canterville 
Chase, the Otises were in fine 
spirits. It was a lovely July evening. 
As they entered the avenue of the 
Chase, however, the sky suddenly 








became overcast. 

Sounp: Rolling thunder. It continues 
under NARRATOR. 

Narrator (No pause): Before they 
reached the house, some big drops of 
rain had fallen. They were greeted 
by Mrs. Umney, the aged house- 
keeper, who had remained on. She 
led them to the library, where tea 
had been laid out. 

Sounp: Thunder out. 

Mrs. Umney: This room affords a fine 
view of the east garden and the 
meadow. It was Lord Canterville’s 
favorite place for spending a quiet 
hour. 

Otts: Very fine panelling, Mrs. Umney. 

Virernta: And all those wonderful 
books. 

WasHINGTON: Aw, this room’s too 
dark. Don’t you think so, Jeff. 

JerrerRson: Kind of spooky, I’d say, 
Wash. 

Mrs. Ortts: Over there by the fireplace, 
Mrs. Umney; I’m afraid something 
has been spilt on the floor. 

Mrs. Umney (A low voice): Yes, 
madam, blood has been spilt on that 
spot. 

Mrs. Oris: How horrid! I don’t care 
for blood stains in the library. It 
must be removed at once. 

Mrs. Umney (Mysteriously): It is the 
blood of Lady Eleanore de Canter- 
ville, who was murdered on that 
very spot by her own husband, Sir 
Simon de Canterville, in 1575. 

Otis: He wasn’t very neat about it, I 
must say. 

Mrs. Umney: Sir Simon survived her 
nine years, and disappeared sud- 
denly under very mysterious cir- 
cumstances. His body has never 
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been discovered, but his guilty 
spirit still haunts the Chase. That 
blood stain cannot be removed. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON (To- 
gether): Gee! A real ghost! 

Mrs. Ortts: Nonsense! I mean about 
that stain. I have something right 
here in my bag that will clean it up 
in no time. Pinkerton’s Champion 
Stain Remover and Paragon Deter- 
gent. Watch closely. 

Mrs. Umney (Worried): It can’t be 
removed, Mrs. Otis. 

Virainia: You don’t know my mother, 
Mrs. Umney. If she says it can be 
removed, it can. 

Mrs. Oris (As though scrubbing): A 
few. ..brisk. . . rubsand.. . off 
it comes. There you are! Clean asa 
whistle. 

Sounp: A peal of thunder. (Mrs. 
Umney moans. Body hitting floor.) 

Virernta: Mrs. Umney, she’s fainted. 

Oris: Here, boys, give me a hand with 
her. (Straining a bit) What a mon- 
strous climate! I guess the old 
country’s so overcrowded that they 
haven’t enough decent weather for 
everybody. I have always been of 
the opinion that emigration is the 
only thing for England. 

Mrs. Otis: Hiram, what can we do 
with a woman who faints? 

Oris (Calmly): Charge it to her like 
breakages. She won’t faint after 
that. 

Virainia: She’s coming to. (Mrs. 
Umney sighs.) Are you all right now, 
Mrs. Umney? 

Mrs. Umney: Yes, all right now. 
(Sternly) But let me warn you. 
Trouble, it’s coming to this house. 
I have seen it . . . things with my 
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own eyes that would make anyone’s 
hair stand on end. Many a night I 
have not closed my eyes for the 
awful things done here. 

Sounp: Peal of thunder. 

Music: Mysterious. 
under. 

JeFFERSON (Excitedly): Mother, it’s 
back again, the blood stain on the 
library floor. 

Mrs. Oris: Take the stain remover and 
wipe it off. 

JEFFERSON: But every time Wash and 
I clean it off, the stain is there again 
the next morning. 

Mrs. Oris: Oh, nonsense! 

JEFFERSON: But it’s the truth. 

Mrs. Or1s: Someone’s playing a joke 
on us. 

Music: Up and out into: 

Sounp (Off): Hall clock striking 12 
times. 

Mrs. Ot1s (On third stroke): Hiram. 
(Pause) Hiram, are you awake? 

Ons (Sleepily): Uhummm! 

Mrs. Ot1s: That stain, I don’t under- 
stand. It was there again this morn- 
ing. 

Sounp: As they talk: coming in from 
distance, clanking of chains. It gets 
louder. 

Oris: Not very nice to spoil the floor 
that way. 

Mrs. Or1s: You don’t suppose — Oh, 
but that’s sheer nonsense. (She 
pauses) Hiram, listen. 

Sounp: Clanking gets louder. 

Mrs. Ort1s: Sounds like chains being 
dragged. 


Up and down 


Ons (Very calmly): Oh, my! I was 
afraid of this. 

Mrs. Oris: Where are you going? 
What are you looking for? 
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Otis: You'll see. Follow me. And be 
quiet. 

Sounp: Door open. Rattle of chains. 
(Guost gives a hollow groan.) 

Mrs. Otis (Pleasantly): Why, it’s the 
Canterville Ghost. Good evening. 
(GHosT moans.) 

Otis (Briskly): My dear sir, I really 
must insist upon your oiling those 
chains, and I have brought you for 
that purpose a small bottle of Tam- 
many Rising Sun Lubricator. It is 
said to be completely efficacious 
upon one application. There are sev- 
eral testimonials to that effect on 
the wrapper from some of our most 
eminent native divines. I shall leave 
it here for you on the table. Should 
you require more, I shall be happy 
to supply you. 

Mrs. Oris (Sweetly): And now good 
night. 

Sounp: Door closed. (GHostT groans in 
rage and disappointment. He grunts.) 
Bottle dashed to the floor. Another 
door opens. 

Wasurneton: There he is, Jeff. Quick. 

JEFFERSON: Come on! 

Sounp: Guost being hit with pillows. 

JEFFERSON (Against sound): Stop try- 
ing to duck, Mr. Ghost. 

WasuHineTon: Sure! Being hit with 
pillows shouldn’t bother you. 

JEFFERSON: Not much, that is. (GHost 
moans in rage.) 

Sounp: Rattle of chains. 

Wasuineton: Hold still. 

Sounp: Starts to fade away. 

JEFFERSON: Hey, come back. 

Sounp: Out. 

WasuHineton: Did you see that? 

JEFFERSON: He disappeared right 
through the wainscoting. 








WasHINGTON: I can see the Canter- 
ville Ghost hasn’t any sense of 
humor. 

Music: Eerie theme. Up briefly and out. 

Guost (Fuming): Never in my brilliant 
and uninterrupted career of a ghost 
have I been so grossly insulted. 
Zounds! 

ELEANORE: I pray thee, Sir Simon, to 
control thyself. If thee should ask 
me, I would say thou art guilty of 
exaggeration. 

Guost: M’Lady Eleanore, I did not 
request your opinion. And further- 
more, stop using that archaic Eng- 
lish. 

ELEANORE: I merely said — 

Guost: As my wife you are not en- 
titled to any opinion. When I mur- 
dered you, I thought I was rid of you 
once and forall. My allowing you to 
return temporarily from your grave 
is just a courtesy. 

ELEANORE: Concerning these Ameri- 
cans from the Colonies. 

Guost (Patiently): The Colonies no 
longer belong to England. They are 
now part of the United States. As 
for these Otises, who offer me lubri- 
cator oil for my chains and who 
throw pillows at my head, I shall be 
revenged on them. 

ELEANORE: What disguise wilt thou — 
I mean will you wear the next time? 

Guost: Perhaps that of Gaunt Gibeon, 
the Blood-sucker of Bexley Moor. 

ELEANORE (Eagerly): May I accompany 
you? 

Guost: A woman’s place is in the 
home. 

Music: “Hail Britannia.’”’ Up and out. 

WASHINGTON (Sotto): Can you see him? 

JEFFERSON: Yes. Right by the head 


of the stairs. 
doing? 

WasHINGTON: Trying to climb into 
that suit of armor. Let’s get closer. 
Quiet as you can, Jeff. 

Sounp: A crash, as the suit of armor 
tips over. (GHost yowls in pain.) 
JEFFERSON (Laughing): Look — the 
suit of armor fell over on him. 

(Guost youls.) 

WasHincTon: Let’s give it to him. 

Sounp: Blowing of breath, as though 
using a pea shooter. (GuHosT youls.) 

JEFFERSON: You got him. Now it’s my 
turn. 

Sounp: Quick blowing of breath. (GHost 
yowls.) Door away opens. 

Mrs. Or1s (Coming in): What are you 
two doing out of bed? 

JEFFERSON: Look — the ghost. 

WasHInctTon: Mother, we’re using our 
pea shooters on him. Watch! 

Sounp: Blowing of breath. (Gnost 
youls.) 

Otis (Coming in): Mr. Canterville 
Ghost! 

Mrs. Oris: Hiram, what are you 
doing, pointing that revolver at the 
ghost’s head? 

Otts: In the name of the United States 
government, I command you to sur- 
render. (GHosT gives an echoing, 
ghostly laugh, like a madman.) 

Mrs. Ort1s: I am afraid you are far 
from well. If you will wait, I'll 
bring you some medicine for that in- 
digestion. You will find it a most 
excellent remedy. 

Music: Ironic theme. Up briefly and 
out. 

Guost: If only I could have climbed 
into that suit of armor before they 
put in an appearance. 


(Pause) What’s he 
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ELEANORE: That suit never did fit you. 

Guost: Lady Eleanore, I wore that 
same suit of armor at the Kenil- 
worth tournament three hundred 
years ago. The Queen herself told 
me what an excellent fit it was. Oh, 
my shins. Rub some more balm on 
them. 

ELEANORE: Wherever did thou — I 
mean, where did you get the idea to 
wear the armor? 

Gxost: Oh, from reading a silly poem 
about a skeleton in armor. Written 
by some American chap named 
Longfellow. Ouch! My foot, be 
careful. 

ELEANORE: What is your next step to 
be? 

Guost: I’ll first need a rest after to- 
night’s fiasco. Perhaps the next time 
I'll take you with me. 

ELEANORE (Happily): Oh, splendid, 
Sir Simon! But I haven’t a thing to 
wear. Ah, I have it: I’ll not wear any 
head. 

Music: A ghostly theme. Up and out. 

Guost (Nervously): Now, you’re quite 
positive you know what to do? 

ELEANORE: I am to go to Mr. and Mrs. 

__ Otis’ room and gibber at them from 
the foot of the bed. 

Guost: At the same time I will go to 
the twins’ bed and sit on their chests. 
At the same time I will stab myself 
three times in the throat. 

ELEANoreE: And what of the girl? 

Guost: Virginia? She has never. in- 
sulted me. A few hollow groans 
should do for her. 

Sounp (Away): Hall clock strikes twice. 

ELEANORE: Are we off? 

Guost: Not a sound out of you until 
the right moment. This must come 
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as a grim surprise. (Pause) Straight 
down the hallway. 

ELEANORE: (Suddenly): Sir Simon! 
Look — straight ahead. (She screams.) 


Guost: It’s ... it’s a ... ghost. 
Holding a sword. 

ELEANORE (Frightened): We must 
leave. I’m frightened. 

Gost: You’re quite right. (Quickly 


gathering himself) One moment. This 
ghost has no right to be here. He’s 
trespassing. 

ELEANORE: Trespassing or no, I refuse 
to stand here. 

Guost (Sternly): You stay, while I up- 
braid this. . . this intruder. (Boldly) 
Sir, whoever you may be, I demand 
you explain your presence. (Pause) 
Well, sir, speak! 

ELEANORE (Nervously): Don’t go any 
closer, Sir Simon. 

Guost: I shall! Speak or I shall seize 
you, sir. (Pause) Very well! Come 
here — (A pause, then in a stunned 
voice) Why, it’s — 

ELEANORE: Not a ghost. 

Guost: Just a white curtain... a 
squash. . . and a sweeping brush. 
ELEANORE: That placard on its chest 

— I mean on the curtain. 

Guost: It says: “Ye Ghost. Ye only 
true and original spook. Beware of 
ye imitations. All others are coun- 
terfeits.”” Tricked again by those 
Americans! Foiled, outwitted! Re- 
venge, oh, revenge! 

Music: A light, humorous theme. Forte 
and then segue to ghostly, measured 
theme. Hold under. 

WASHINGTON (Low voice): I wish he’d 
show up. 

JEFFERSON: Aw, Wash, let’s go back 
to bed. 








WasHINGTON: Wait just another few 
minutes. 

JEFFERSON: All right. 
got everything ready? 

Wasuineton: I think I hear some- 
thing. Listen. 

Sounp: Slight rattle of door handle. 
Door opens.) 

Wasuineton: Let him have it, Jeff. 

JEFFERSON: Here goes! 

Sounp: Guost being thumped with a 
pillow. (Guost yelps in surprise.) 
JEFFERSON: Don’t . . . like being hit 
with a villow, huh! 
“‘Sounp: More thumping. 

WasuHIneTon: Stand back, Jeff. 

Sounp: Pail of water being tossed on 
GHosT. 

WasHINGTON (With sound): Nothing 
like a nice cold pail-of water to cool 
off a ghost. (Guost yells.) 

Music: Up and out. 

ELEANORE: I must say, Sir Simon, that 
you’ve mishandled this whole situa- 
tion; almost from the start. 


(Pause) You 


Guost: Don’t be so-annoying. (He , 


sneezes.) That -water they) tossed on 
me has given me a miserable cold. 
(He sneezes) I wish you would go to 
Mrs. Otis’ medicine chest and see if 
she has any cold pills. 

ELEANORE: I wouldn’t dream of stir- 
ring from this cell. (Shuddering) 
Getting chased by those awful 
Americans! (GHosT sneezes again.) 
I certainly am sorry I ever came 
back. 

Gaostr. (/rritably): “Then go back to 
your-grave. 

ELEANORE: That is just what I intend 
doing. I have had enough of-this 
mortal life to know when it is time 
to leave. And if you will heed my 


advice, I advise you also to do the 
same. 

Guost: I shall remain. 

ELEANORE: You will rue it, mark me. 

Guost: Revenge, revenge is what | 
seek. I shall drive them from this 
house, once and for all. (He sneezes.) 

ELEANORE: Then have it, and be done. 
I am leaving. And happy I am at my 
decision. And where I come from, 
I shall be able once again to revert 
to a type of speech that is normal. 
Thee may continue alone. Dost 
thou understand me, m’lord and late 
husband? 

Guost (Glumly): I dost. (He sneezes. 
A pause, then —) 

Mrs. Otts (Fading in): It seems to be 
coming out all right, doesn’t it, Mrs. 
Umney? , 

Mrs. Umney (As though exerting her- 
self): Yes, just needs a bit of brisk 
rubbing, that’s all, Mrs. Otis. Ah! 
There we are, clean as a whistle. 

Mrs. Ortts: Be certain to check the 
floor again tomorrow morning. 

Mrs. Umney (Fading): I will do that, 
ma’am, the very first thing, rest 
assured. 

Mrs. Oris: I quite fail to understand 
this. During the past few days the 
color of the blood on the floor seems 
to have changed. (Pause) Virginia, 
will you put down that book and 
listen to me. 

Vireinia: Yes, mother. 

Mrs. Oris: Haven’t you noticed. One 
day the stain was a dull red, the 
next a vermillion. Yesterday it was 
purple and today it was a bright 
emerald green. I never did hear of 
emerald green blood, did you, dear? 

Virernta : Oh, mother, don’t fool about 
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it. I don’t think it is at all humor- 
ous. 

Mrs. Otts: Well, I certainly do. Have 
you seen him lately? 

Varerntx: The ghost? 

Mas. Orts:-Yes. 

Virarnta: No. 

Mrs. Ot1s: Not a sound out of him. 
You know, my bottle of Rising Sun 
Lubricator is missing. I have an 
idea Mr. Ghost has taken it and is 
using it to oil his chains. (She 
laughs) He might have left a note 
thanking me. 

Vircinta; You're being ridiculous. 

Mas. Orts7No, just tothe point. By 
the way, we're going riding this 
afternoon. Do you want to join us? 

Vircinia: No, I believe I’ll stay here 
and read. 

Mrs. Otts (Fading): If you change 
your mind, let me know. [I'll have 
the groom saddle your horse. (A 
pause, then: 

Vireinta Hums an old English Ballad. 
Establish, then:) 

Sounp: Door open. 

Virainta (Singing stops. A gasp of 
surprise): Y-you! You’re the — 

Gost (Deep concern): Yes, I’m the 
Canterville Ghost. I hope you don’t 
mind my sitting here in the library. 

Virernta: No. My brothers are going 
back to Eton tomorrow, so if you 
behave yourself, no one will annoy 
you. 

Guost: It is absurd asking me to be- 
have myself. I must rattle my 
chains, and groan and walk about at 
night. It is my only reason for ex- 
isting. + 

Virainta: It is no reason at all for ex- 
isting, and you know you have been 
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very wicked. Murdering your wife! 

Guost (Petulantly): Well, I quite ad- 
mit it, but it was a family affair, and 
concerned no one else. 

VirGIniA: It is very wrong to kill any- 
one. 

Guost: Oh, I hate the cheap severity 
of abstract ethics. My wife was very 
plain, never had my ruffs properly 
starched, and she was a bad cook. 

Virernia: That is not a proper way to 
talk. 

Guost: Yes, that’s all over. However, 
I don’t think it was very nice of her 
brothers to starve me to death, even 
though I did kill her. 

Virernta: Oh, Mr. Ghost, I mean Sir 
Simon, are you hungry? Let me get 
you a sandwich. 

Guost: No, thank you, I never eat 
now; but it is very kind of you. You 
are much nicer than the rest of your 
horrid, rude, vulgar, dishonest 
family. : 

Virernia: It is you who are rude and 
horrid and vulgar. As for being dis- 
honest, you know you stole the 
paints out of my box to furbish up 
that ridiculous blood stain here in 
the library. Who ever heard of 
‘emerald green blood? | 

Guost (Meekly): What was I to do? 
Blood is so difficult to get nowadays. 
As for color, that is a matter of taste: 
the Cantervilles have blue blood, for 
instance. 

Virani: The best thing for: you to do 
is to emigrate. 

Guost: Emigrate? 

Vireinta: My father will be only too 
happy to give you free passage. 

Guost: But isn’t there a heavy duty 
on spirits of every kind? 








Vircinia: True! But my father knows 
all the Customs officers. There are 
many Americans who would pay any 
amount of money to have a real live 
family ghost. 

Guost: I don’t think I should like 
America. 

Vireinta: I suppose because we have 
no curiosities. 

Guost: No curiosities! You have your 
manners. ' 

Virainia (Stifly): Good evening! I 
will ask pappa to get the twins an 
extra week’s holiday. 

Guost: Please don’t go, Miss Virginia. 
I am so lonely, so unhappy, and I 
really don’t know what to do. I want 
to go to sleep and I cannot. 

Vireinta: That’s quite absurd. Sleep- 
ing isn’t difficult. 

Guost: I have not slept for over three 
hundred years, and I am so tired. 
Vireinia: Poor, poor ghost, have you 

no place where you can sleep? 

Guost: Far away beyond the pine 
woods there is a little garden. There 
the grass grows long and deep, there 
are the great white stars of the hem- 
lock flowers, there the nightingale 
sings all night. And the cold, crystal 
moon looks down, and the yew tree 
spreads out its giant arms oyer the 
sleepers. 

Virernta (Softly): You mean the Gar- 
den-of Death. 

Guost: Yes;Death. Death must be so 
beautiful. To lie in the soft brown 
earth,.and listen to silence. To have 
no yésterday and no tomorrow. To 
forget- time, to forgive life, to be at 
peaee:--You can help me. 

Vireinia: How? 

Gost: You can open for me the por- 


tals-of Death’s—house, for—kindness 
and-tove-are_-with-you,and they are 
stronger than-Death. (Pause) Have 
you ever read the old prophecy on 
the library window? 

Vireinta: Oh, often. I know it quite 
well. (She reads): 
“When a golden girl can win 
Prayer from out of the lips of sin, 
When the barren almond bears, 
And a little child gives away its tears, 
Then shall all the house be still 
And peace come to Canterville.” 


But I don’t know what they mean. 

Guost: They mean that you musi weep 
with me for my sins, because I have 
no tears, and pray with me for my 
soul, because I have no faith. |. Then 
perhaps the-Angel- of Death. wil 
have-mercy on me. 

VirainiA: I will ask-the Angel to have 
MROFCY-ONn-YOU. 

Music: A thin, unearthly strain. Sneak 
in and hold under. 

Guost: Then take my hand. This wall 
will open, and we will disappear. 
I signal once. 

Sounpb: A rap on the wall. 

Guost: Twice. 

Sounp: Rap on the wall. The panel 
slides back, and we disappear. 

Music: Up and out into: 

Sounp: Telephone bell. 

Ors: I'll take it. 

Sounp: Receiver lifted from hook. 

Otts: Hello. Yes, this is Mr. Otis. Oh, 
yes, Inspector. Any news? (A long 
pause) I see. Thank you, and keep 
in touch with me. Good night. 

Sounp: Receiver slowly replaced on hook. 

Otis: That was the local police. 

Mrs. Orts: Any word? 
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Oris: No. 

Mrs. Ottis: There must be something 
you can do, Hiram. 

Oris: Lucy, I don’t know what to do. 

Mrs. Ortts: Keep on looking. 

Oris: But where? The servants have 
been and still are searching. The 
police have scoured the country for 
miles around. We've covered the 
house and grounds and stable. All 
we can do now is stay by the tele- 
phone and wait. 

Mrs. OF1s+-Where-are-the twins? 

Oris: With-MrsUmney, looking. 

Mrs. Otts:-One.thing is certain. We 
know approximatelywhen Virginia 
disappeared. It was around six 
o’clock. Mrs. Umney had asked her 
if she didn’t want some tea, and 
Virginia said nd,. When Mrs. Umney 

~ returned, which wasin less than a half- 
hour, the child was nowhere to be 
found. (Pause.) 

Mrs. Otts: You’ve tried the railway 
station? 

Ors: Yes. The\police checked. She’s 
not been there\ Very mysterious, the 
whole affair. 

Mrs. Otts: I thi 
the pond dragg 

Oris: Stop talking) such nonsense. 

Mrs. Oris: I should have insisted that 
she go riding with us. (The sound of 
the twins’ voices can be heard ad 
libbing in the distance. They grad- 
ually fade in.) 

Oris: Here come the boys. 

Mrs. Orts: Perhaps they have news. 
(Calls out) Boys, come here. 

WasHineton (Fading in): No, not a 
sign. Searched everywhere. 

JEFFERSON: Even as far as the-road to 
the-village. 


you should have 


Sounp (Muffed): 
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Otis: It’s late. The pair of you’d better 
get off to bed. 

WasHINGTON: Oh, poppa, we wouldn’t 
sleep. 

JEFFERSON: Besides, we aren’t tired, 
and we want to wait up with you. 
Mrs. Ortts: May as well allow them to 

remain up, Hiram. 

Ot1s: Very well. 

Music: A thin, unearthly strain (the 
same theme that introduced the disap- 
pearance of Virginia through the 
panelling). It sneaks in and holds 
under. 

Mrs. Oris: Listen. 

WasHINGTON: To what, mother. 

Mrs. Orts:\Do you hear music? (A 
pause.) 

Otis: Yes. 

WasHINGTON: I hear it, too, mother. 

JEFFERSON: So do I. 

Three measured, 
evenly-spaced raps on the panelling. 

WasHIneTon: What do you — 

Otis (Tensely): Quiet. 

Sounp: A section of the panelling flies 
back with a crash. 

Music: Out. 

Mrs. Otis: Virginia! 

Sounp: The panel flies shut. 

Orts (Almost angrily): Where have you 
been? 

WasaHInetTon: You all right, Virginia? 

JEFFERSON: Gee! We’re glad you’re 
here. 

Oris: Where have you been? 

Mrs. Orts: Don’t scold her. 

Vircinia: Poppa, I have been with the 
Ghost. He’s~dead;-and.you—must 
come and see him, all of you. 

Ot1s (Sharply): Nonsense! 

Virernia: You must come and see him. 
He had been very wicked, but he was 


really sorry for all he had done. 

Mrs. Otis (Anziously): Dear, are you 
certain you’re all right, and not just 
imagining things? 

VireiniA: Follow me and you will see 
what I say is true. Take a light, 
someone, for it’s dark where we are 
going . . . dark and lonely. 

Music The sliding panel theme. Sneak 
in and hold under. 

Sounp: One knock on panel, then a 
second, and a third. Panel bangs open. 

Music: Up full. Hold, then out. 

Wasuincton: Golly! It’s certainly 
damp down here. 

Or1s: Jeff, hold your light up higher. 

Mrs. Oris: What is this place, any- 
how, Virginia? 

Virernta: A secret corridor. (Pause) 
Here we are. (Straining) Someone 
help me swing this door open. 


Orts: Here, I’ll do it. (Grunting) Here 


we... go. 
are. 

Sounp: As he says line, heavy door 
squeaks open. 

JEFFERSON (Awed): It’s a cell. 

Ortts: Musty smelling. 

WasHIncTon: Look—over in the 
corner. (Mrs. Oris screams.) 

Or1s: It’s only a skeleton. 

Vireini: It’s our ghost, Sir Simon. 

Otis (Sharply): What are you trying 
to tell us? 

Virernta: That skeleton is our ghost. 

JEFFERSON: Look, he’s chained to the 
floor. 

Oris: Suppose you explain all this, 


(Pause) Ah, there you 


daughter. 

Virernia: The ghost, Sir Simon, mur 
dered his wife, the Lady Eleanore, 
Her brothers, upon learning of it, 
overpowered him. They took him 
here and chained him to the floor. 

Mrs. Otis: That trencher and ewer 
lying just out of his reach, what do 
they signify? 

VireiniA: They held water and food, 
carefully placed just out of reach. 
JEFFERSON: And that meant he died of 

hunger and thirst. 

VirGinia: Yes. 

WasHINGTON: What a way to die. 

Mrs. Oris: A tragedy. 

Vircinia: He was wicked then. . He 
asked me to see that his remains are 
buried in the family graveyard. 

Otis: What happened to him this 
afternoon? 

VirGIni: He repented. 

Mrs. Oris: Sounds mysterious to me. 

Virernta: Never again will he haunt 
this place. 

JEFFERSON (Suddenly): Look, just 
outside of this grated window. That 
old withered almond tree has blot 
somed. 

WasHINGTON: I can see the flower 
quite plainly in the moonlight. 

Virernia: The Lord has forgiven him. 
Poor Sir Simon! I owe him a great 
deal. He made me see what life is, 
and what death signifies, and why 
love is stronger than both. 

Music: Up to final curtain. 

THE END 





For the Director 





Production Notes 


Be My “WaALENTIN®” 

Characters: 5 male; 5 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Home-made valentines, large 
basket of eggs, oye paper bags, book, 
Valentine candy box, another box of candy, 
mouth organ, fiddle. 

Sertmnc: The kitchen-dining room of the 
Beamsdorffer farmhouse. The room is 
furnished with two Pennsylvania Dutch 
settees, a rocking chair and four plank 
bottomed chairs drawn up to an old- 
fashioned drop-leaf table. In Scene 1, the 


table is littered with scraps of paper, scis- 
sors, a paste pot and colored crayons. 
Scene 2 is the same except that the table 
is cleared and only a bow] of flowers is on it. 
Lighting: None required. ’ 


Never Any Excuse 

Characters: 10 male: 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All men wear army uniforms of the 
American Revolution, with the exception 
of Paulding, Van Wart, and Williams, who 
wear nondescript clothing, half-military, 
half-civilian. The women are attired in 
everyday clothing of the late eighteenth 
century. 

Properties: A sealed envelope, containing a 
sheet of paper, for Messenger; the same for 
Colonel Hamilton: papers and a small 

icture for Van Wart; dusting cloth for 
rs. Lunt. 

Setting: A sitting room. There is a door up 
center, a window up left center, and an- 
other up right center. A door left, another 
right. Down center stands a table, with a 
- og eo it and — at ons end. On 

e table are a magnifying glass, papers, 
and a tin box with key. Down right center 
is a sofa, and down left center a chair. 

Lighting:None required. 


Out oF Ta1s WorLD 

Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Irene 
changes her costume during the play and 
appears in an old, stained, misfitting dress. 

Properties: Dust cloth, box of chocolates, 
small package. 


Setting: A modern American living-room. 
There is a door up center which opens onto 
the front porch. There are windows at 
left and right of the door. At right is a 
stairway leading to rooms ue. At 
left is the door to the kitchen. In the center 
of the room is a table on which are several 
books and a vase of flowers. To right and 
left of the table are easy chairs. A sofa is 
downstage right, and another easy chair, 
downstage left. Against the wall at left is 
a well-filled bookcase. 

Lighting: None required. 


Enter Georce WASHINGTON 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress for Tom, Eliza- 
beth and Miss Ingalls.. Albert wears a hat 
of the American Revolutionary period with 
a sport shirt and slacks. He later changes 
into a complete Revolutionary Army cos- 
tume. Sally wears blue jeans, a 
sweater and scuffed oxfords. She later 
changes into a Colonial costume. 

Properties: Sword, Bp remerenens booklet, 
bubble gum for Sally, newspaper, plate of 
food for each member of the family, old 
brass box, piece of note paper. P 

Setting: The Benson living room. There is an 
entrance at right leading to the front door 
and an entrance at left leading to other 
parts of the house. There is a sofa upstage 
center and comfortable chairs at right and 
left. Occasional chairs, small tables, lamps, 
etc., complete the furnishings. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue PIONEER VALENTINE 

Characters: 1 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Martha and Melinda are dressed 
in clothes of the early nineteenth century. 
The Boy is dressed in poor clothes. 

Properties: Sewing and mending for the two 
girls, old shawl, water bucket, rag doll, cup 
of milk and piece of cornbread on a plate, 
small book. ; 

Setting: The pioneer home is simply furnished 
with a table, two chairs, a stool, and a 
smaller table by the door holding a bucket 
and a dipper. At the back is a fireplace 
with a simulated fire burning. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Tue STOLEN Tarts 
Characters: 6 male; 1 female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: The men wear doublets and hose 
—the Pages, white and blue; the Knave, 
red and white; the King, purple and white; 
The Guards, green and white. The Queen 
wears a bodiced gown with a long, full 
skirt of rose and white. All costumes are 
patterned with hearts of various sizes. 
Properties: Huge bowl, a very large and a 
very small spoon, a hu baking pan, large 
wd — “Royal Honey,” reticks of 
= rolled thin, a large bowl 
labeled “Fine Barley Flour” and another 
labeled “Royal Gooseberry Jam,” a round 
box marked ‘“‘Goats’ Cheese.” 
Setting: The royal kitchen. There is a door 
at right leading into the royal palace, and 
a door at left leading into the supply 
pany: There is a large, low window at 
k which opens into the royal kitchen 
garden. An oven, made from a large box 
covered with wrapping paper, baking 
utensils, a copper kettle, and a work table 
with a stool complete the furnishings. 
Lighting: None required. 


Bie News From Lirrie AMERICA 

Characters: 5 male; 2 female. 

Playing time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Heavy outdoor clothing for the 
five men, including mufflers, gloves, boots, 
ear protectors, windbreakers and sweaters. 
Penguins should have white breasts and 
feet, black heads, backs and flippers. 
Hende with rer bilis can be made of eavy 

lack, grocery bag masks, 

- bine eaatel A long white slip, night- 

or apron worn with a black coat and 

board my rg pinned or sewed 

ap one of coat to hide hands, and floppy 

paper Ang pers, will fs effect of penguin. 
ap, pencil, can opener. 

Setting: Small, rough room. Table, three 
straight chairs, some boxes or cartons, 
old a, torn calendar on wall, pots 

es on table — opened empty cans 
ron floor — general air of neglect and dis- 
order. 

Lighting: None required. 


LutuaBy Lanp 

Characters: 8 male; 9 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The children wear pajamas and 
slippers. The Sandman wears a deep purple 
suit with knee breeches and a long purple 
mantle covered with small gol a sine 
Nod wears a pajama suit of dark ae 
and a little pointed, matching cap. Lady 
Moon oe _— a yellow robe, and a gold 
band around The Starlets wear 


yellow ballet — with a circlet of stars 
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around their heads. The animals wear 

cambric costumes and animal masks. The 

Flowers wear short tunics and flower hats. 

Properties: A large bag for the Sandman, 
flashlights for the Starlets, whistle for Lady 
Moon, large wagon with white sails (made 
of cardboard) on each side. 

Setting: A garden. A drop curtain with a 
garden scene may be used. At right is 
painted on backdrop a large yellow moon 
which opens out. One large star is painted 
at left and one at right. 

Lighting: None required. 


Wuart’s a PENNY 

Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Thrift wears a costume with dollar 
si all over it. Pennies are glued on a 
white band around her hair. Children wear 
tne mah school clothes. 

Pr perties: Five pennies, three piggy banks. 

Setting: None required. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Cock AND THE Fox 
eee 3 male; 4 female; male and female 


Playing Time: 10 minutes 

Costumes: Dame Trot, Molly and Kate wear 
long, full skirts with aprons over them. 
All the farm animals wear costumes sug- 
gestive of what they are. These may be as 
simple or as elaborate as desired. 

Properties: Pail filled with grain, milk ipa 
broom and mop, hoes, , horns, be 

Setting: At left is the outline of a cottage. A 
doghouse is near the door. A chicken roost 
under an open shelter is at center back. 
At right back is a tangle of bushes. There 
is an open gate right forward. 

Lighting: None required. 


Sarety Patrou 

Characters: 6 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 5 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday school clothes with 
some distinguishing badge for the Safety 
Patrol. 

Properties: Gavel. 

Setting: All that is required is a desk and 
chair on a smal om, with a few chairs 
on either side o 

Lighting: None required. 


A VETERINARIAN IN TIME 
Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 
Properties: Kettle, magazine. 
aioe The kitchen of the Avery farm. It 
ge room. At left are an electric stove, 
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refrigerator and sink. Right is a large 
table, set for three. There are several large 
chairs in the room as well as smaller kitchen 
chairs. There is a radio on a small table. 
The entrance is center. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue GENERAL RETURNS 

Characters: 6 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress for the 
cast except for The General who wears a 
long military cloak over his uniform of the 
Revolutionary War. 


pepetion: gg gpa grag . pont 

of paper, ing card, of golf clubs, 
_ and handbag for Miss Kelly, candy 

8. 

Setting: The outer office of The General. 
There is a large desk at right stage on 
which are several telephones, typewriters, 
etc. There is a door marked “Private’’ at 
the center. Flanking this doorway are two 
large American flags in floor holders. The 
room is filled with chairs. There are two 
filing cabinets against one wall. 

Lighting: At cue stage lights go off, and the 
stage is lighted by the light coming from 
center doorway. Again at cue, the stage 
lights are put on. 





WRITING 
JUVENILE 
FICTION 


by PHYLLIS A. WHITNEY 


Expert advice and technical informa- 
tion about writing for young pore. by 
a successful writer of juveniles who is 
also an experienced reviéwer and 
teacher. This book not only gives the 
ABC’s of writing for children but will 
= gee to the experienced writer as 
well. 

“Miss Whitney . . . writes 213 pages of excellent 
advice for those who aspire to turn out literary 
entertainment for boys and girls. . . .."” — The 
Chicago Tribune. 


213 pages $2.50 
At your bookstore or direct postpaid from 


THE WRITER, INC. © Publishers 


8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 






































































































































Now available 
in book form — 


Special Plays 
for 
Special Days 


By Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


An anthology of the best-liked 
non-royalty holiday plays by two 
of our popular authors, reprinted 
from PLAYS, the Drama Mag- 
azine for Young People. 


Twenty-four plays, comedies and 
traditional dramas — easy-to-pro- 
duce and royalty-free. 


Working together to produce plays 
about each anticipated holiday is one 
of the best ways of making children 
realize the true meaning and value 
of our important celebrations. But 
they will not remember the lesson un- 
less it is made real to them, with live 
characters and an entertaining story. 
Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
have written plays of worth, true his- 
torically, presenting ideals of right and 
wrong, but peppered with life and 
humor, to make them interesting to 
young and old alike. 


Included a for all the important 
holidays: a iving, istmas, 
Halloween, Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays, Valentine’s Day, Mother’s 
Day, Arbor Day, Easter, k Week, 
St. Patrick’s Day, etc. 





$3.00 397 pages 
at your bookstore or postpaid from 


PLAYS, INC. 


PUBLISHERS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 





















Part Seven 











Book Reviews 








Aucustus Cagsar’s Wor.p.| By, Genevieve 
Foster. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 
Here is another in Genevieve Foster’s 

series of fine books, depicting ‘‘a world stage 

on which all important characters appear 
simultaneously.”” The period covered in this 
volume is from 44 B.c. to 14 a.p. The story 
centers in old Rome following the death of 

Julius Caesar. It covers the lifetime of 

Augustus Caesar, who was just 18 when his 

great uncle Caesar was murdered. 

But this is merely a jumping off place for 
Miss Foster’s treatment of other countries 
in the ancient world — what people in China, 
in India, etc. were thinking and doing. The 
costumes of all these ancient peoples, their 
ideas and way of life are discussed in an ex- 
citing and provocative manner. The draw- 
ings by the author make this an attract|ve 
as ta he interesting volume. (Junior high 
and older.) 


Great Auive. By Frances Ullmann. The 

World Publishing Company. $2.00. 

Many of the questions that plague the 
teen-age girl are answered or discussed in this 
book. The author’s experience as former 
editor of Calling All Girls makes her par- 
ticularly well suited to this perplexing task. 
Selection of clothes, care of hair and skin, 
getting along well with boys, making the 
grade at home and at school, living happily 
with people —all of these important prob- 
lems are discussed in a spritely and helpful 
manner. (Junior high and older.) 


Nancy Keeps House. By Helene Laird. 
Illustrated by Sari. The World Publishing 
Company. $2.00. 

This book is unique among books on how 
to keep house in that it is pitched especially 
for the junior miss. The book is written in 
the form of a story of a twelve-year old girl 
who is faced with the problem of running her 
house for her father while her mother is in 
the hospital. Into this story are worked the 
details of basic housekeeping — practically 
and charmingly presented. The essentials 
of cleaning, cooking, laundry, and marketing 
are discussed in a clear, simple style. (Junior 
high and older.) 


Spotlight on Books 






Tue Betty Betz Party Book. Written and 
Illustrated by Betty Betz. Grosset and Dun- 
lap, Inc. $2.50. 

Teen-agers faced with the complex prob- 
lems of party giving will find this volume (by 
the oxther of Your Manners Are Showing) 
a comprehensive guide to party food, deco- 
rations, songs and games, party dress, how 
to be a good host or hostess, dance manners, 
conversation starters, etc. Also included are 
hints to parents on what to do and not to do 
in relation to their teen-age children’s enter- 
tainment. The illustrations are gay and 
colorful and add a good deal to the interest 
of this book. (Junior high and older.) 

So Worrny a Frienp: WILLIAM SHAKES- 
PEARE. By Charles Norman. Rinehart & 
Co. $2.76 
This is a scholarly and comprehensive life 

of Shakespeare which should be of particular 

interest to those reading or producing any 
of his plays. (For teachers.) 


Tue THREE Lirr.e Sreps 
SURPRISE FOR THE THREE LitT_e Sreps. By 

Charlotte Becker. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

New York. $1.00 each. 

Here are two little books about the Three 
Steps, Jim, Ginger and Johnny. The simple, 
everyday activities of these three children are 
well-illustrated in color and each book tells a 
little story. (Pre-school.) 


Ropinson Crusoe. For Young Folks. Daniel 
Defoe’s Story Retold by Stella and William 
Nida. Beckley-Cardy Company. $1.20. 
The authors of this book have simplified 

the language and action of the original classic 

so that it can be read with understanding and 
enjoyment by children in the primary grades. 

(Primary.) 


Tue Buack Arrow. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Adapted by Jerome Carlin and Henry 

I Christ. Globe Book Company. $1.14 

(10 copies or over.) 

The exciting adventure story of Stevenson’s 
has been adapted so that students in junior 
high and high school will find it easy to read 
oo chard by obsolete language and 
archaic style. (Junior high and older.) 
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Pp \ Y for Special Occasions 

in February 
In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, subscribers may also obtain 
plays from previous issues for the following events. 


February 12th — Lincoln’s Birthday 


Tue Boy Ase (Junior and Senior High). January, 1942 

Guory Roap (Junior and Senior High). January, 1946 

Tue Missinc “Linc”’ (Junior and Senior High). January, 1946 

ABE LINCOLN AND LittLeE Joe (Junior and Senior High). January, 1947 
Cuivp or Her Sprrir (Junior and Senior High). January, 1947 - 

Pin UP Pats (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 

Tue Lincotn Heart (Junior and Senior High). January, 1948 & 
Lincotn Says FAREWELL (Junior and Senior High). January, 1948 
Lrvinc Up To Linco1n (For Intermediates). January, 1948 

A Lerrer To LincoLn (For Intermediates). January, 1946 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s CHILDREN (For Intermediates). February, 1945 
Earty AMERICAN (For Intermediates). January, 1942 

Lincotn: Hero Unlimited (Radio Play). January, 1945 

Mr. Lincoun’s GravE (Radio Play). January, 1944 


February 14th — Valentine’s Day 


Miss LONELYHEART (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1944 
Comic VALENTINE (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Say Ir Wirn Fiowers (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 

A Game oF Hearts (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 
Waar... No Hearts? (For Intermediates). February, 1947 
VALERIE’s VALENTINE (For Intermediates). February, 1946 

Tue Four Extra VALENTINES (For Intermediates). February, 1946 
A Kinny Heart (For Intermediates). January, 1942 

Bo-Prep’s VALENTINE (For Primary Grades). February, 1946 

THE QueEN WirH THE BROKEN Heart (For Primary Grades). February, 1946 
VALENTINE Antics (For Primary Grades). February, 1945 
VALENTINE SALE (Primary). February, 1947 

K1ncpom or Hearts (Primary). February, 1947 


February 22nd — Washington’s Birthday 


THE WasHINGTONS SLEPT Here (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
So Proup To Serve (Junior and Senior High). December, 1945 

Sworp in Hanp (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 

Tue WINTER OF Our Discontent (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 
PRELUDE TO by mes (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 

Prin Up Pats (Junior and Senior High). February, 1947 

Let GreorceE Do Ir (For Intermediates). Febr , 1947 

Doty SAVES THE Picture (For Intermediates). February, 1946 

Betsy Ross (For Intermediates). January, 1944 

Martua Has A Vision (For Intermediates). February, 1944 

Ecuo or ’76 (For Intermediates). January, 1942 

Tue Boy Wuo Coutp Nor Tet A Li (Primary). February, 1947 


ee ee ee eee ee inantinatinatlliedianeicantiies 
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Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. 
eee copies of individual plays may be purchased by subscribers for 15c each postpaid. To eliminate 
keeping we suggest that pay t accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 





PLAYS, INC. . 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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To readers of PLAYS - - 


HORN BOOK azcommenns 


Children’s “Books 


OMPILED BY Bertha E. Mahony, Louise Payson 
Latimer and Beulah Folmsbee, this finely made book of 


Illustrators 


of 


1744-194§ 


544 pages, with over 250 illustrations, contains ten chapters 
on the history and development of pictures in children’s 
books, bibliographies of artists and authors, as well as brief 
biographies of living illustrators. Teachers and principals 
consider it an invaluable reference book for school libraries. 
Parents and children find it a pleasure to consult and read 


for enjoyment. 


Price $15.00 


Two Artistic Gaft “Booklets 


OUNG GIOTTO, story and pictures 

in three colors by Leo Politi, re- 
printed from the Christmas 1947 Horn 
Book in a beautiful keepsake booklet of 
eight pages, is the true story of a great 
artist told with the simplicity of an old 
tale. Appropriate for any time of year, 
it is an excellent gift choice for teachers 


and students of art. 
50 cents each 


(40 cents each in lots of ten or more) 


ANDA GAG Memorial Horn 

Book for May-June 1947 appeals 
particularly to those interested in art or 
children's books. This issue of 88 pages, 
with many reproductions from Wanda 
G4&g’s prints and books, contains six 
articles on her life and work, together 
with letters from children to the artist. 


60 cents each 


Postage extra 


The HORN BOOK, Inc. 


248 Boylston Street 


Boston 16, Massachusetts 
























